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KINGSWAY AND ALDWYCH. 

THE inauguration by the King on 18 Octo- 
ber of these splendid new thoroughfares has 
been very pleasing to all elderly Londoners, 
who since the forties of the last century have 
watched the slow but constant advance of 
their cherished city from the reproach of 
ugliness to a claim for beauty. The claim 
for magnitude, wealth, and history is of long 
standing, and many fine buildings have from 
old existed between the ancient Abbey in 
the West and the historic Tower in the East. 
The master, Wren, had left to us St. Paul’s 
and many architectural treasures which 
‘‘age cannot wither, nor custom stale their 
infinite variety.” But these and other fine 
edifices were found in narrow and dingy 
streets which it has been the laborious task 
of the last sixty years to reform. There 
has been a cry for width and open spaces, 
and we would look back on what has been 
done. 

Within the bounds of the old City have 
been effected the reformation of Smithfield, 
the formation of Queen Victoria Street and 
Cannon Street, the abolition of the toilsome 
Snow Hill by the great Viaduct and its level 
continuation towards the West. Beyond 
the City bounds we have the completion 
of Oxford Street, which had been formerly 


embarrassed at Bloomsbury; and the new 
arteries Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing 
Cross Road have pierced the slums that 
disgraced London, and in opening wide 
routes of communication between North and 
South have been the forerunner of the still 
greater way which has just been opened. 
We have seen the transformation of Leicester 
Square from a wretched waste to a garden 
oasis. Hyde Park Corner has become one of 
the finest spaces in European cities. Picca- 
dilly is in the throes of expansion, Kensing- 
ton is striving against its ancient narrow- 
ness. At Charing Cross old Northumber- 
land House was found an obstacle, and has 
been cleared away to make avenues to the 
great Embankment, the grandest of all 
new routes, which, limiting the Thames, has 
made new spaces for London and given us 
refreshing riverside gardens. Parliament 
Street is now a majestic approach to the 
heart of the Empire, if thus we may term 
“the Houses,” the source of its laws and 
government. And here, although I must 
not, as I should like, enumerate the many 
important buildings of the sixty years, we 
may claim Westminster Bridge as a very 
noble passage of the great river, and also 
Blackfriars Bridge, of still greater width. 
Returning to Charing Cross, we find the wide 
gap through which is to debouch the ampli- 
fied Mall, the splendid approach to the 
Palace, the elevation of which will some 
day be made worthy of it, and of which, in 
the mean time, the memorial to the good 
Queen will be an appropriate feature. 

The list must not be lengthened ; so by the 
historic Strand, observing on the way the 
new stately hotels and theatres, we reach 
the really handsome Place where the two 
beautiful churches stand as foci to the grand 
new avenues which have prompted these 
remarks. When bordered by edifices of scale 
and merit equal to those already reared, they 
will largely add to the grandeur of London. 
The nomenclature has no doubt been well 
considered, and we know that choice has 
fluctuated, and that the names originally 
proposed have not stood. One of these seemed 
to have a political bias, and happily it has 
not been adopted; the other has _ been 
partially maintained. Our good King’s 
name was to have been carried, but “ King 
Edward’s Avenue,” a three-worded name, 
was thought to be of inconvenient length. 
So a compound name was found, and 
probably found in the neighbourhood, 
though it had long been obsolete. For at 
the northern termination of the new route 
was formerly a “King’s Way.” The name 
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will thus be seen on London maps of 1766 ; 
later it became King’s Road, and in our own 
day it has become Theobalds Road, which 
latter name, or one similar, was also to be 
seen on the old maps. These names had had 
a natural growth as designating the way 
the Stuart kings took to their royal seat at 
Theobalds. And though King Edward's 
faithful subjects are well satisfied that he 
should be associated with the new route 
which he has honoured by inaugurating, it 
cannot be thought that the name of the old 
road applies with equal meaning to the new, 
which is not the King’s way anywhere. 

That the name of the old Danish settle- 
ment should have survived in “Wych 
Street” is so remarkable that it seems wisely 
perpetuated in “ Aldwych” as the name of 
the grand new crescent, though some may 
think that ‘‘ Crescent” would not have been 


an inconvenient addition. 


I find on further reference to the old maps 
that on that of Ralph Aggas, temp. Queen 
Elizabeth, there is a gate—unnamed—along 
the main road through Holborn, at or near | 
the point where is now “ Kingsgate Street.” 
Walford, in ‘Old and New London’ (iv. 549), | 
shows that the street had its name from | 
‘The King’s Gate” which Pepys, 8 March, 
1669, mentions in his ‘ Diary.’ At the gate 
in Aggas’s map branches off a road through 
the fields in a north-easterly direction | 
towards Clerkenwell, and it is further 
gathered from Pepys that the king used this | 
road when going to Newmarket. On a map. 
of 1700 the road is bordered by houses, and 
is called ‘‘ The King’s Way.” On apparently | 
a later edition of the same map the road is | 
inscribed ‘*Theobalds Row= King’s Way= 
or Thumball Row.” I am not sure that the 
equation signs are thus meant, but it is | 
evident that the three names (the third) 
probably a corruption of the first) are equally | 
applied to the road intervening between | 
“King Street” (now Southampton Row) and 
Gray’s Inn Road. From the naming it is. 
also clear that this was the king’s way to 
Theobalds, which became a royal seat in 
1560. The three names are continued through 
the eighteenth century, and at the beginning 
of the last century “Row” and “Way” had 
given place to “ Road.” In 1878 the “ King’s 
Road ” name was abolished, and “ Theobalds 
Road” suffered to remain. Now we have 
the old name ‘King’s Way” resuscitated, 
and given to the grand new avenue which at 
its north end touches the old route, but does 
not coincide with it in direction. 

W. L. Rurton. 


27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


HENOCH CLAPHAM. 


A BETTER knowledge of the works of this 
once popular divine would have easily and 
greatly improved the account of him in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ x. 371. 

Although he is careful to record that the 
“North Brittishe forme” of his name is 
“*Cleypam,” he was not a Scot, for in his 
Edinburgh book he signs himself ‘* Anglus,” 
and implies that his “duetie” was “chiefly 
to England.” There are traces, indicated 
below, of a connexion with the great York- 
shire family Clapham of Beamsley. He 
does not occur in the printed pedigrees, un- 
less an undescribed “Henry” has taken his 
place, a confusion from which he has cer- 
ref ee once, as pointed out in the 


He was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, to the Master and Fellows whereof 
he dedicates one of his writings, and grate- 
fully remembers his dear tutor there, Dr. 
William Jones. On testimonials from Cam- 
bridge he was ordained “ presbyter,” some- 
what informally, by the Bishop of Lincoln 


(William Wykeham), in the library of his 
| palace at Buckden, about 1591. 


He says, “Ef 
took upon me the cure of souls before I was 
sufticient to watch over mine own.” 

At some date before 1596 he kept a 
“ spiritual exercise at Chester-in-the-Street,” 
co. Durham, which won him the affection of 
“ the right worshipful master Thomas My-lct, 
Esquier,” of whom he is a ‘‘ poore unworthie 
kinsman.” This was Thomas Millot, who 
was buried at Chester-le-Street in 1620, and 
whose pedigree is given in Surtees’s ‘ Dur- 
ham,’ ii. 153. 

Clapham agreed with many of his acquaint- 
ance that ecclesiastical forms were ‘‘anti- 
christian,” and therefore, in 1593, he went 
abroad. apparently to ‘* Midlebrough in 
Zelant,” where one of his friends was “ Maister 
Abraham Breckman,” his epistle to whom is 
prefixed to ‘The Carpenter.’ Here, in spite 
of sickness which brought him nigh unto 
death, he composed his (1) ‘Theological 
Axiomes,’ with an “Epistle to such in the 
Church of Englande as vnfeignedly seeke 
Iesus,” and ‘The Carpenter,’ a treatise on 
our Lord’s two natures, dated July, 1597, and 
printed at Amsterdam; ‘‘my printer was 
much lacking in letter, and altogither in our 
language”; and (2) ‘ Bibliotheca Theologica,’ 
being an analysis and elucidation of ‘* Elohim. 
his bible,” also printed at Amsterdam, 1597. 
His ‘ Briefe of the Bible in English Poésy,’ 
printed at Edinburgh, 1596, has a dedication 
dated there in that year. Either the manu- 
script was sent over, or the author must have: 
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paid a flying visit to Scotland. For it is his 
own statement (‘Song of Songs’) that he 
went abroad in 1593, and that having there 
seen the falseness of his earlier views he 
returned from beyond sea in 1598. He now 
received encouragement in his ‘‘ ministerial 
function by my Lord Anderson’s suit to his 
Grace of Canterbury,” z.c., Whitgift. ‘* Lord 
Anderson” was Sir Edmund Anderson, Lord 
Chief Justice. He and Whitgift were both 
Lincolnshire men. 


Clapham soon became a notable preacher 
in London. Manningham mentions eight of 
his sermons between November, 1602, and 
April, 1603, and reports four of them at some 
length, one being on the ‘Song of Songs.’ He 
preached at the church in Foster Lane End, 
and at his own church, St. Peter’s, Paul’s 
Wharf. ‘The diarist calls him “a _blacke 
fellowe, with a sower looke, but a good spirit, 
bold and sometymes bluntly witty” (‘ Diary, 
in Camd. Soc.). His London sermons on the 
‘Song of Songs,’ down to chap. iv. verse 6 of 
that book, are in print, in five parts. When 
the first part was printed I do not know; 
but it was reprinted to accompany parts ii. 
and iii, London, 1603. The author writes 
from his house in Red Cross Street, April, 
1603. He complains that his former asso- 
ciates misrepresent his teaching, and, in 
particular, he is indignant at some charges 
made against him in an advertisement pre- 
fixed to the ‘Treatise of Vocations,’ 1603, by 
William Perkins, just printed at the Cam- 
bridge University Press, and condemned by 
ecclesiastical authority. In his dedication to 
Edmund, Lord Sheffield, K.G., he says that a 
year ago his “native country would like to 
have secretly bastinadoed” him. Parts iv. 
and v. appeared in 1606, with a note, “The 
residue expect as occasion shall minister.” 
They are dedicated to two ladies of his 
London congregation, Lady Grissell Sheftield 
and Lady Mary Williamson. The former 
lady was the daughter of Sir Edmund Ander- 
son, Lord Chief Justice (Clapham’s patron), 
and her husband was son of Edmund, Lord 
Shettield, mentioned just above (‘D.N.B.,’ 
lii. 12) ; the latter lady was the daughter of 
Thomas Anderson, elder brother of the Lord 
Chief Justice, and wife of Sir Richard William- 
son, of Gainsborough, co. Line., Knt. (Harl. 
Soc., iv. 98). There was a connexion between 
the Sheftields and the Claphams of Beamsley, 
for Gresham Clapham, who died in 1602, had 
a son Sir Sheftield Clapham, Knt., born in 
1580, whose brother George had a grandson, 
another Sheffield Clapham. Perhaps Ander- 
son, who was severe against Puritans, be- 
friended Clapham for family reasons more 


than for his change of opinions. The 
connexion of Clapham and his friends 
with the county and diocese of Lincoln is 
observable. In 1603 he got into trouble. 
The Government were enforcing precautions 
against the plague. Clapham printed an 
‘ Epistle, in which he repeated what he had 
preached, that there was a supernatural 
plague, the direct stroke of God, which was 
mortal, but not infectious. He was com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse at Westminster six 
weeks before Christmas, 1603. The Deans of 
St. Paul’s and Westminster were sent to 
interview him. He offered to modify the 
parts which he contended had been wilfully 
misrepresented, but Dean Andrewes asked 
him for an absolute recantation, which he 
refused to make. In 1605 he was still in the 
Gatehouse, whence he issued his ‘ Doctor 
Andros his Prosopopeia answered, and neces- 
sarily directed to his Maiestie, for remouing 
of Catholike Scandale. 2. Sacred Policie, 
Directed of dutie to our sweet yong Prince 
Henry. 3. An Epistle, Directed to such as 
are troubled in minde about the stirres in 
our Church,’ London, 1605. This gives a list 
of sixteen works by Clapham. One of his 
friends was “Sir David Murrey, Knight” 
(‘Song of Songs,’ part v., 1606), who was in 
attendance upon “his grace ” at Court, which 
said “his Grace” had ‘‘done well for” the 
author. “His Grace” is Clapham’s ie of 
indicating Henry, Prince of Wales, to whom 
the later editions of his ‘ Briefe of the Bible’ 
were dedicated (fourth ed., 1639). This helps 
us to decide that of the two contemporary 
knights named David Murray, Clapham’s 
friend was he who was Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, Groom of the Stole, and Gentle- 
man of the Robes to that Prince. with whom 
he a special favourite (‘D.N.B.. xxxix. 
353). 

In 1609 Clapham published ‘A Chrono- 
logical Discourse touching 1. The Chvrch. 
2. Christ. 3. Anti-Christ. 4. Gog and 
Magog,’ &c., and dedicated it to the ministers 
in the Archdeaconry of Canterbury from 
Norborne, in East Kent, 6 April, 1609. 

Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes.’ 1858, i. 466, gives a good 
account of eleven of his books, but omits the 
‘Song of Songs,’ ‘ Dr. Andros’s Prosopopeia,’ 
and the ‘ Chronological Discourse.’ The ‘Song 
of Songs’ is unnoticed by the writer of the 
article in the ‘D.N.B.,’ to which this paper 
may be considered as a supplement. Other 
notices of his books are in Sinker’s ‘ English 
Books before 1601 in Trin. Coll., Camb.,’ 1885, 

. 390, and Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook,’ 1867, p. 110. 
Ri ht of them are in the York Minster 
Library. W. C. B. 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL AND THE 
“DNB. 
(See ante, pp. 21, 101, 182, 244.) 

Wuew Oxford became, and continued for 
nearly four years, not only an armed camp, 
but also the headquarters of an intriguing 
and dissatisfied Court, it will readily be 
supposed that the ordinary life of scholars, 
citizens, and schoolboys must have been 
liable to frequent interruptions. Anthony 
Wood, then at New College School, has him- 
self told us how in August, 1642, the scholars 
and privileged persons of the University 
sometimes trained in New College quad- 
rangle, and how, “it being a novel matter, 
there was no holding of the school-boyes in 
their school in the cloyster from seeing and 
following them.” And he remembered well 
that 
*©some of them were so besotted with the training 
and activitie and gayitie therein of some yong 
scholars, as being ina longing condition to be one 
of the traine, that they could never be brought to 
their books againe.” 
We can well believe that the constant 
alarums and excursions of those exciting 
years were “a great disturbance to the youth 
of the citie,” and when, in November, the 
king turned cloister and tower into his 
magazine, 


“the master of the school, with his scholars 


(among whome A. Wood was one), were removed | 


to the choristers’ chamber at the east end of the 
common hall of the said Coll. It was then a 
dark nasty room, and very unfit for such a purpose, 
which made the scholars often complaine, but in 
vaine.” 

In the middle of August the highway near 
Magdalen Bridge had been blocked up with 
“long timber logs,” the barricade being by 
the corner of the chaplain’s quadrangle. 
And when, on 29 October, the king entered 
Oxford, after the drawn battle of Edgehill or 
Keinton, his ‘‘ordnance and great guns” 
were “driven into Magdalen College grove.” 
Later in the year the Magdalen barricade 
was strengthened, a mound of earth being 
thrown up to join the wall of the Physic 
Garden, and guns mounted upon it. During 
the royal occupation the trees in the walks 
were felled, means provided for flooding the 
meadows beyond the walks, and_ batteries 
erected. On 14 May 1644, the University 
regiment, formed for the defence of the city, 
under the command of the Earl of Dover, 
mustered for the first time in Magdalen 
‘Grove. Wood declares in his ‘ History ’— 


under date 19 April, 1643—that the fortifica- 
tions on the east side of the city about that 
time begun were, with other fortifications, 


** mostly contrived by one Richard Rallingson, B.A. 
of Queen’s College, who had also drawn a mathe- 
matical scheme or plot of the garrison. His 
endeavours in this nature gave so great satisfaction 
to the King, that he forthwith sent letters in his 
behalf to the University to confer the Degree of 
M.A. upon him.” 

In both the Latin and the English editions 
of the ‘History and Antiquities of the 
University,’ Rallingson is mentioned as the 


engineer, but in the Latin edition it is 
further stated that Beckman, a Swede 
(brother of Sir Martin Beckman. chief 


engineer and master-gunner of England 
under James II. and after), constructed 
works about the city. It has been supposed, 
therefore, that the original enceinte is to be 
ascribed to Rallingson, but the additional 
envelope or counterguards to Beckman. The 
ylan of the works at Oxford, as shown in the 

atin edition of the ‘ History,’ betrays the 
influence of the Dutch (or German) school in 
a greater degree than, perhaps, any other 
example of fortification of the Civil Wars. 
The works consisted of a first line of large 
bastions, enveloped by a continuous counter- 


guard, beyond which again were a ditch and 
/acovered-way. The ditches, except the gratfe 
| on the north side, were wet, and could be filled 
by the employment of water manceuvres 
(v. Lieut.-Col. W. G. Ross, R.E., on ‘ Military 
| Engineering during the Great Civil War’ in 
|‘ Professional Papers of Corps of H.E.,’ 1887). 
| These lines encased both the ancient city, 
‘surrounded by its decaying medieval wall, 
/and the suburbs which had grown up with- 
‘out it. On the east they enclosed the 
churches of St. Cross, Holywell, and old 
St. Clement over Magdalen Bridge ; on the 
west St. Thomas of Canterbury ; on the north 
St. Giles ; while the southern angle of the 
fortifications guarded Grandpont or Folly 
Bridge. “In a word, as Wood says, what- 
ever art or industry could do to make a place 
impregnable, was very liberally bestowed 
here.” The famous pattern crown-piece of 
Thomas Rawlins, struck in 1644, and known 
to collectors as the Oxford crown, gives on 
the obverse a portrait of the king on horse- 
back, with a beautiful view of the most loyal 
of cities in the distance. Taken, apparently, 
from a spot outside the northern lines of 
defence, it shows several of the bastions 
together with their connecting curtain and 
the outer line of palisadoes. Within may be 
distinguished Magdalen tower and the spires 
of Christ Church and St. Mary’s. A tradi- 
tion declares that during the royalist occu- 
pation Prince Rupert was quartered in 
Magdalen ; and, although the College records 
are silent upon the subject, this is not un- 


| | 
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likely to have been the case. John Michael 
Wright’s beautiful full-length portrait of 
‘Rupert of the Rhine,’ painted in 1672, hangs 
in the College hall. It may well be that on 
29 May, 1644, some of the School saw the 
king and his nephew watching, f.om the 
tower, the movements of Essex’s army on its 
way to Islip, when for a time an attack upon 
the city was expected. 

Former generations of schoolboys had, no 
doubt, gazed at divers illustrious guests 
entertained by the College. Among these 
had been King James and his heir, Henry, 
Prince of Wales; Rupert’s father, the Elector 
Palatine: Arthur, Prince of Wales, whose 
visit is commemorated by the beautiful piece 
of tapestry portraying his marriage, still to 
be seen in the President’s lodgings ; and, in 
the very early days of the College, Edward IV. 
and Richard IIL., whom the founder in his 
wisdom induced to protect his Red-Rose 
foundation. A. R. Baytey. 

(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE AT Witton House.—I make 
a note of the following from p. 168 of “ Ex- 
tracts from Letters and Journals of William 
Cory, Author of ‘Ionica.” Selected and 
arranged by F. W. Cornish.” Writing in 
August, 1865, from Wilton, “Billy Johnson” 
says :— 

“The House, Lady Herbert said, is full of in- 
terest. Above us is Wolsey’s room. We have a 
letter, never printed, from Lady Pembroke to her 
son, telling him to bring James I. from Salisbury 
to see ‘As You Like It. ‘We have the man 
Shakespeare with us.’ She wanted to cajole the 
King on Raleigh's behalf—he came.” 


M. F. H. 


Netson Panoramas.—It would be of in- 
terest to note the date and place of exhibition 
of any panoramic or similar reproduction of 
Nelson’s engagements. I believe Barker at 
a very early date (1808?) was showing Trafal- 
gar and the Battle of the Nile at his house in 
the north-east corner of Leicester Square, 
but I have not yet met with copies of the 
descriptive pamphlet. Within recent times, 
if I am not mistaken, Trafalgar was produced 
at Westminster ; but at least it is certain 
that Nelson’s conflicts never had the success 
(from a showman’s point of view) enjoyed by 
Wellington’s battles. The difticulty of pre- 
senting a seascape would, in a measure, 
explain this. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road. 


Netson’s Patent or PEERAGE. — 
Lancaster Standard of 27 October contains a 
jong description of the patent conferring 


upon Nelson the peerage of the Nile. An 
exact copy of it, with the royal seal attached, 
is in the possession of Mr. T. Cann Hughes, 
the Town Clerk of Lancaster, whose signature 


is familiar to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


‘THE DeatH or Netson.’—This song was 
set to music, the theme of which is “cribbed” 
from Méhul. It was composed by him for 
the ‘Chant du Départ’ of Chenier :— 

La victoire, en chantant, 

Nous ouvre la barriére, 

La liberté guide nos pas...... 
Epwarp SMITH. 

(For the history of ‘The Death of Nelson’ see 
10" ii. 405, 493 ; iii. 18.] 


Horatio.—It is interesting to trace the 
transmission of Christian names in families, 
and this can be often done when these are 
more or less uncommon. Lord Nelson was 
named Horatio either after his mother’s 
uncle, Horatio Suckling, or her grandmother’s 
brother Horatio, Lord Walpole of Wolterton, 
who had died the year before Lord Nelson 
was born. Lord Walpole himself was named 
after an uncle Horatio Walpole, who died 
in 1717. He—the last-named—born in 1663, 
was probably a godson of Sir Horatio 
Townshend, whose mother was a daughter 
and coheir of Horatio, Lord Vere of Tilbury. 
This Sir Horatio Townshend’s son, the 
second Viscount Townshend, married a sister 
of Lord Walpole, but the families were 
thrown together before this, for Sir Edward 
Walpole joined Sir Horatio Townshend in 
fortifying and holding King’s Lynn for 
Charles I. 

The remarkable monument of Horatio, 
Lord Vere, in Westminster Abbey, is well 
known. The name in his case was probably 
a “fancy” one, and due to Hamlet’s friend 
Horatio rather than to any veneration for 
the great Latin poet, for in that case it would 
never have been ‘ Horatio,” the Italian form, 
but always “Horace,” as preferred by the 
literary peer of Strawberry Hill himself, 
though he was christened ‘* Horatio.” 

A. 8. ELtis. 


Westminster. 


VanisHine — It may be worth 
putting on record that at the present time 
one of the oldest houses in the City of 
London, the building at the south corner 
of Cloth Fair and Little Britain, is being 
demolished. Rosinia. 


Georce IV.: an — On a 
scrap of very common paper of the Catnach 
variety are printed the following doggerel 
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verses, headed by a crude woodcut. The 
original possessor has written at the foot, 
‘“*T saw this printed at the printing press 
in Hyde Park on the Day of the Coronation. 
J. Miller.” 
CoRON ATION 
THE 
CuAMPION’s DEFIANCE. 
July, 1821. 
If any person of what degree soever, 
Be he high or low, or dull or clever, 
Shall gainsay, or deny our Sovereign Lord 
(Offspring of Kings from primary record) 
To be the rightful heir unto the Crown, 
To such his Champion throws his gauntlet down: 
Let him come forth from Scotland or from France, 
With such 1’m ready here to try a lance. 
If any one presumes, in sland’rous words, to say 
My Lord ’s not the brightest Sovereign of the day— 
Or that he’s not fit these realms to rule— 
Or that he ever stoops to play the fool— 
Or that [he] leaves the business of his state— 
To interested knaves the public hates— 
Let him come forth to push, I throw my gauntlet 


down, 
And ready wait a Champion for the Crown. 
If any one shall dare to say, in spite 
My Lord is not a steady, sober wight— 
That he is not the kindest husband seen 
To Caroline, his fair and Royal Queen— 
That he does not indulge her every hour, 
In all the comforts of his princely pow’r— 
Let him come forth to answer such offence, 
And tight a Champion bold in his defence. 
No varlet dares to lift his beaver high ; 
Sound trumpets, sound! since I in vain defy, 
Raise me my gauntlet, Heralds from the ground, 
And let me pay due homage to the guests around ; 
This —_ cup I take the Champion’s fee, 
And drink to my King, as he has drunk to me; 
Health to my Sov’reign, or by day or night 
His Champion's ready to defend his right. 

J. Evror HopcKIn. 


**Famous ” CHELSEA.—St. Paul referred to 
the fact that he was a native of no mean 
city (ovK dojpov zoAews), and perhaps the 
undersigned may be allowed to feel a natural 
pride in the fact that the place where he 
was born was famous more than a thousand 
vears ago. synod of the Church in 
England, convened by Wulfred, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was held at Cealchythe, one 
of the old names of Chelsea, in 816. 
summary of the canons passed is given in 
Hook’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ’; but here I only wish to call atten- 
tion to the preamble, in which it is said 
that “hee synodus congregata fuerat die 
6 cal. Augusti, in loco famoso qui dicitur 
Celicyth.” There were various ways of spell- 
ing the name, but it scarcely admits of doubt 
that it was the place which is now called 
Chelsea, a form not older than the fourteenth 
century. Sir Hans Sloane, who succeeded 


Newton as President of the Royal Society in 
1727, had purchased the manor of Chelsea 
in 1712, and resided there from 1741 (when 
he resigned the presidency of the R.<.) until 
his death in 1753. The manor had previously 
belonged to William Cheyne, second and last 
Viscount Newhaven, whose family name is 
still familiar to all Chelsea people and visitors 
from Cheyne Walk, where Carlyle died in 
1881. W. T. Lynn. 


[See 9S. i. 264; ii. 156, 350. ] 


“ PauNcHEs,” A Kinp or S1tk.—Throughout 
the eighteenth century the plural pawnches is 
found in old travels in a peculiar sense, as 
‘the name of a kind of silk. So early as 1711 
'Lockyer’s ‘Account of the Trade in India,’ 
121, has “Damasks, sattins, taffetas, 
_paunches”; and so late as 1813 Milburn’s 
_* Oriental Commerce,’ vol. ii. p. 518, mentions 
Paunches, plain blues, pinks, and whites.” 

I take this to be an old orthography of the 
‘trade term now written ponyees. I cannot 
‘find any trace of paunches in this sense either 
‘in ‘Hobson - Jobson’ or, so far, in the 

‘N.E.D.,’ though it will, perhaps, appear in 
the latter s.v. ‘Pongee.’ It is derived from 
two Chinese words, of which the first means 
“own” (pan, pén, or pin—Sinologists have 
‘not yet decided how to spell it), and the 
second may be ** loom,” or chih, “ weave.” 
| Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Rowert Goopwin or Derry.—At the Middle 
Temple, on 5 August, 1612, Robert, second 
-son of Robert Goodwin, of London, gent., 
deceased, was admitted specially, ‘* because 
of the transmigration of the said Robert to 
Ireland on account of the plantation there 
by the citizens of London” (‘ Middle Temple 
Records,’ ii. 552). In a Warwickshire Visi- 
tation (1682) pedigree Robert Goodwin, 
sometime of the Middle Temple, is said to 
have been ** Town Clerk of London-Derry, 
and Secretary to the Councell of the North 
in Ireland.” The first mention of a Goodwin 
in the Irish State Papers at the Record Office 
is on 14 July, 1634, when Robert Goodwin, 
Esq., occurs as one of the members of Parlia- 


A | ment for Londonderry (vol. for 1633-47, p. 65). 


On 22 January, 1647, Mr. Ralph King was 
appointed Collector of Customs for Derry 
“in room of Mr. Goodwin lately deceased ; if 
he is not yet dead, King shall succeed when 
he is” (¢ded., p. 598). Can any one say when 
Robert Goodwin, of Derry, died, and whether 
he had any sons? A Robert Goodwin was 
a Parliamentary Commissioner in Ireland, 
1647-60 (Irish State Papers, vol. for 1647-60, 
p. 589 and onward). The Warwickshire Visi- 
tation pedigree makes Robert Goodwin the 
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father of William Goodwin, of Epwell, Oxon 
(obit circa ann. 1638, et. circa 75); John 
Good win, Minister of Rollwright ; and Richard 
Goodwin, of Shenington. This is certainly 
anerror. William Goodwin (baptized 3 Feb- 
ruary, 1564/5, buried 2 September, 1637) and 
his brothers John and Richard were sons 
cf Thomas Goodwin, of Alkerton, Oxon, 
who mentions them all in his will, dated 
13 January, proved P.C.C. (2 Sainberbe) 
27 January, 33 Eliz., and leaves to his son 
William his “ manor and lordship of Epwell.” 
Mippie Templar. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ PHOTOGRAPHY.”—It is very remarkable 
that the origin of this well-known term should 
be involved in obscurity. Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q, help us to bring it to light, and 
to discover its inventor or introducer? We 
have not found help in any of the well- 
known histories of the art, the writers 
of which, though careful to tell who intro- 
duced the names heliotype, daguerreotype, calo- 
type, chrysotype, and a host of other terms, 
appear to take “photography” itself for 
granted, as if coeval with human speech. 

The earliest instances of its use we have 
yet come upon occur in the paper read by 
Sir John Herschel before the Royal Society 
on 14 March, 1839, entitled, in the Proceedings, 
‘Note on the Art of Photography ; or, the 
Application of the Chemical Rays of Light 
to the Purpose of Pictorial Representation.’ 
Unfortunately, this very important paper was 
not published in the 7vansactions, and was 
withdrawn, and all attempts 
to find the original MS. have failed. In the 
report of the paper in the Proceedings the 
author uses photography, photograph, photo- 
graphic, as freely as they are used to-day, 
without any comment upon them as words, so 
that the inference is that they were already 
in general use. But our research has as yet 
discovered noevidence of any previous employ- 
ment. The paper read six weeks before—on 
31 January, 1839—by Mr. Fox Talbot, recog- 
nizes the art only under the name of “ photo- 
genic drawing,” and its proceeds as ** photo- 
genic drawings” or “pictures”; and the 
names photography and photograph have not 
yet been found in French or in English in 
reference to the work of Niépce, Daguerre, 
or other early experimenters or inventors. 


From the date of Sir John Herschel’s two 
papers in March, 1839, and March, 1840, 
instances of the words become common ; they 
were used even by Fox Talbot in the speci- 
fication of his patent, No. 8842 of 1841, 
instead of his own chosen term “photogenic.” 
But it is difficult to suppose that Herschel 
can have been the inventor, else we should 
have expected some note or comment to that 
effect in his paper, such as, for example, we 
there find on the names negative and posztive, 
and other terms of the art which he did there 
introduce. It is possible that research in 
journals, newspapers, or ephemeral literature 
before 1839 would show photography and its 
derivatives already in more or less common 
use, and might perhaps enable us to track 
them to the inventor, or at least to their first 
known appearance in print. It would bea 
pity for the origin of “ light-drawing ” to be 
itself left in darkness, and ‘* photography ” to 
be added to the words of which the actual 
history is unknown. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


“ PICKERIDGE”: “ PUCKERIDGE.” — Gilbert 
White in his ‘Observations’ in ‘Nat. Hist. 
of Selborne,’ 1789, says :— 

‘“‘The country people have a notion that the 

fern-owl or churn-owl, or eve-jarr, which they also 
call a puckeridge, is very injurious to weanin 
calves, by inflicting, as it strikes at them, the fata 
distemper known to cow-leeches by the name of 
puckeridge.” 
In these two senses “ puckeridge” is also 
entered in the ‘English Dialect Dictionary. 
In several recent dictionaries one finds a 
very similar word, “ pickeridge,” explained 
as ‘fa tumour on the back of cattle, the 
same as a wormil or warble,” or as the ‘ New 
Sydenham Society’s Lexicon’ has it, “One 
of the varieties of warbles, a_ swelling 
occurring on the backs of cattle.” These 
explanations of ‘‘ puckeridge” and “ picke- 
ridge” are not very like each other ; but 
the words are closely alike, and both 
‘“‘distempers” are said to afflict cattle, and 
to concern the cow-leech. Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.” who knows inform me whether 
the words are the same, or whether 
there is any connexion between them? 
“Pickeridge” is not in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ nor have 
I yet traced it back beyond the second half 
of the nineteenth century. More information 
is needed. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“ PIECE-BROKER.”—What was this trade, of 
which frequent mention is made in the 
eighteenth century ? Thus, Zhe London 
Gazette of 1697, No. 3,304, has, ‘* One Gawen 
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Hardy, of...... , Piece-Broker, was...... Indicted 
for Felony...... for paying and putting off 
Counterfeit Milled Money at a lower rate than 
the same was Coined or Counterfeited for.” In 
Strype’s edition of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ ed. 1754, 
p. 113, we read, ** Holywell Street, commonly 
called the backside of St. Clement’s, a place 
inhabited by divers Salesmen and _ Piece- 
brokers.” And ‘The Annual Register’ of 
1770 has in its ‘Obituary’ (p. 143), ‘Mr. 
Muzere, aged ninety, many years an eminent 
piece-broker, who never trusted any money 
out at interest, but put it into an iron chest, 
in which was found at his death about 9,0001.” 
These can hardly come under a modern 
explanation given in Simmonds’s ‘ Dict. of 
Trade, 1858 (copied in ‘Century’ and 
‘Standard ’ American dictionaries), “a person 
who buys shreds and remnants of woollen 
cloth from tailors, to sell again to others who 
want them for mending, or for other pur- 
poses.” Is this, by the way, an actual use of 
the word? I have not met with it. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


SHAKESPEARES Portrait.—I have in my 
possession a booklet of 67 pp., the title of 


which is as follows: “Original Prologues, | 
Epilogues, and other Pieces never before. 


printed...... London...... 1756.” This contains 
a number of poems in praise of Shakespeare, 
including the tributes of Milton, Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Sir R. Steele, and Collins. In addi- 
tion to these there is a poem ‘On Shake- 


spear’s Monument,’ meaning, I suppose, the | 


statue by Roubiliac. The opening lines of 
this piece are as follows :— 
Old Homer’s fancy’d face, a form unknown, 
Survives in breathing brass, or Parian stone: 
While of the mind such images remain, 
We wish to raise the honour’d shade again ; 
Immortal wit compels us to admire 
The relique, rescu’d from devouring fire. 


Such Shakespear was ; from hence invention took | 


The studious posture, and the piercing look. 
The rest of the poem consists of the usual 


kind of praise which was bestowed upon | 


Shakespeare in the eighteenth century ; but 
at the end there is the following prose note : 


‘“There is no genuine picture of Shakespear. | 
| 


That, called His, was taken long after his death 
from a person supposed extremely like him, at the 
direction of Sir Thomas Clarges.”’ 

I do not think that any of the editors or 
biographers of Shakespeare have taken notice 
of the above statement. I suppose that the 
writer must have meant by ‘‘picture” a 
painted portrait of Shakespeare, for his words 
could hardly apply to the engraved portrait 
aftixed to the First Folio. Anyhow it seems 
to me that the writer’s statement deserves to 
be taken into consideration, for there is no 


apparent reason why he should make it 
without having some warrant for it. But 
which of the painted portraits of Shake- 
speare does he allude to? Is any one of 
them known to have been in the possession 
of Sir Thomas Clarges? Are any particulars 
of that gentleman known? By following up 
the clue here given it is possible that some 
important results may be obtained. At any 
rate, in the scarcity of information about 
Shakespeare the man, we cannot afford to 
overlook such a statement as the above, 
especially as it appears to be reasonable. 
Bertram 

{For Sir Thomas Clarges see ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s.7.] 


James V.’s Porms.—A number of poems— 
‘Peblis to the Play,’ ‘Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,’ ‘The Gaberlunzie Man, and ‘The 
Jollie Beggar’ — are attributed to King 
| James V. of Scotland. I am anxious to 
learn the original authority for ascribing 
these to the king ; and if you, or any of your 
correspondents, could give me this informa- 
tion, I should feel deeply indebted. I have 
consulted the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ but without result. 

W. G. Brarkre Murpocu. 


“THIS TOO SHALL pass away.” — In 
Munsei’s Magazine for May there is a story 
of an Oriental satrap who asked his vizier 
to give him a motto suitable for every joy, 
every sorrow, in fact for everything earthly. 
The vizier answered, “Great lord, this too 
shall pass away.” I had never met with this 
story before, and shall be most grateful if 
any reader can tell me where it comes from, 
‘or the names of the despot and _ his vizier. 
The reason I am interested in it is that I 
happen to possess a curious seal-ring, the 
| gift of a dear friend, engraved with this very 
motto, but in the Persian language. viz., 
Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


**Tn niz bugzarad.” 


| Davies or Cornwatt.—Henry Davies, of 
Buryan, Cornwall, married Hester, eldest 
daughter of Col. Humphrey Noye, of 
Buryan, and was succeeded by his ¢/dest son 
William Davies, who married 22 January, 
1709, Elizabeth Harvey. Can any correspon- 
dent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give the names and 
any particulars of the other sons of this 
Henry and Hester Davies ? 
Jackson Picorr. 


CatTaLocues oF MSS.—It is thirteen years 
since Mrs. C. A. Wuire in these columns 
(st S. ii, 44) referred to the manuscript 
treasures in libraries which still remain 
buried for want of handy catalogues. I have 
just received an admirable index to the Owen 
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MSS. preserved in the Manchester Free 
Reference Library, which serves as a model 
of what such catalogues should be. The price 
is twopence. It is just the kind of thing 
that students want. The catalogues of MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
other big libraries, fail in that they are 
practically inaccessible because the price is 
too high. Could not occasional lists be 
issued, at a low price, of different classes of 
MSS., of interest to different classes of 
students? Do readers know of other low- 
pong lists, indexes, and catalogues of MSS.? 
am sure the Editor will gladly find room 
for contributions towards a bibliography of 
such. F. T. SHERWOOD. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Mr. GILBert, MATHEMATICIAN.—Whiston, 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ says that he was introduced 
at Stamford, in 1687, to ‘“‘that great mathe- 
matician, Mr. Gilbert, clerk.” Is anything 
more known of this Mr. Gilbert ? 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


BEQUESTS PAYABLE IN THE CuurcH PorcH. 
—Henry Chauncy, father of Sir Henry 
Chauncy, whose will was proved in 1681, 
left five pounds each to be paid to every 
one of his grandchildren, in Yardley (Ardeley) 
Church porch, at their several ages of eighteen 
years, if they live to that age. 

Is not this a late date for such a custom to 
be observed? Was it usual for bequests to 
be paid in so public a place? 
W. B. GerisH. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


W. T. Srreaper.—About 1898 a friend 
gave me the following title of a book he had 
just taken from a_bookseller’s catalogue, 
namely, “S. Horton. To the rescue [an 
account of W. T. Streader]. Just published.” 

Ihave been searching year after year in 
the British Museum Library Catalogue for 
this publication, but it has not got there, 
nor is it in Sampson Low’s ‘English Cata- 
logue.’ I shall be glad to know when and 
by whom it was published. 
THomas. 
30, Narbonne Avenue, S.W. 


MILLER’s ENGRAVINGS.—Can any 
of your readers give me the titles of the 
volumes in which the following line en- 
gravings by William Miller appear ? 

‘Nuremberg,’ after Dewint, for Rodwell 
& Martin, London, 1823. 

Vignette of ‘Hume’s Monument,’ Edin- 
burgh, after A. Nasmyth, for David Constable, 
Edinburgh, 1824, 


‘The Lead Hills,’ after T. Clark, about 
1869 (2), size of engraving 63 by 44 in. 

In 1832 Miller engraved a small plate for 
title-page for ‘ Christian Vespers,’ C. Hutche- 
son, Glasgow. Was such a_ book ever 
published? I could not find it in the British 
Museum Catalogue. W. F. 


Dove as or Dornock.—The first Earl of 
Queensberry gave the estate of Dornock, 
Dumfriesshire, to his third son, Archibald. 
I should be very glad if any one could tell me 
whom this Archibald married, and also whom 
his son William and his grandson William 
(both of Dornock) married. 

J. F. Morris Fawcert. 

73, North Side, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


AUTHORS OF QvoTaTIONS WANTED.— 
Whence comes the following ?— 
A rose-red city half as old as Time. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Our memory suggests Burgen’s Newdigate ‘ Petra.’] 


What is the source of the following lines ?— 
Because my wine was of too poor a savour 
For one whose palate gladdens in the flavour 
Of sparkling Helicon. 


‘* NOBILE VIRTUTIS GENUS EST PATIENTIA.” 
—The following distich, or something very 
like it, I saw, thirteen years ago, in one of 
the rooms of the Hotel Riederalp, in Canton 
Valais :— 

Nobile virtutis genus est patientia ; si vis 
Omnia perfecte vincere, disce pati. 
Is it original, or from some printed book ? 
If from the latter, who was the author ? 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

[References to ‘‘ Disce pati” will be found at 

10% S. i. 316; ii. 412.) 


Antuony Bec.—Whence is the statement 
derived that the body of Anthony Bec, the 
famous Bishop of Durham, and King of Man, 
was carried into Lincoln Cathedral for burial 
through a hole in the wall, since, out of 
reverence for St. Hugh, it could not be borne 
in at the door ? W. BR: 


Wakertey.—I wish to trace the origin, 
pedigree, and history of my family name as 
above. Beyond personal interest I have a 
literary curiosity, arising from its extreme 
rarity. The Post Office London Directory 
has only one name in it spelt the same, 
and only one name—Wakeley—similar; this 
rarity I note in the directories of many 
other districts. 

have from Burke's ‘General Armory’ 
found that the name has three coats of arms. 
I see that in the ‘ Visitation of Yorks’ there 
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is mention of Thomas Wakerley, married to 
** Kateren,” daughter of Sir Wm. Fitz William. 
She married secondly Sir John Skipworth. 
In the book ‘Early Lincoln Wills,’ by A. 
Gibbons, there is mention of Sir John cm la 
Warre, of Wakerley, in Northants, in 1345, 
who refers to a family of the name living 
there. A will of John de Sutton in 1391 
also mentions the name. My _ cousin 
Alderman Wakerley, of Leicester, informs me 
that the Wakerleys were lords of the manor 
of Walton, near Peterborough, of whom was 
John Wakerley, high sheriff in 1425. If any 
of your readers could favour me with assist- 
ance, I would duly thank them and you. 
J. G. V. WAKERLEY. 
Sherwood, Nottingham. 


Beplics. 
NELSON’S SIGNAL. 
(10% S. iv. 321.) 
Mr. C. A. Warp's 
ositive and italicized assertion that “ Eng- 
and expects that every man will do his 
duty ’is not the right form, there is absolutely 
no room to doubt that it is; and I say this, 
not on the evidence of a man who—nearly 
eighty years after the battle—wrote that his 
father had told him that he had heard his 
grandfather relate, &c.; but on the con- 
temporary evidence of the ships’ logs, which 
in some instances give the code numbers. 
Any one who wishes to verify them, with the 
flags which denoted them, may see them in 
the October issue of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, or in my own 
‘Nelson Memorial.’ It is incorrect to say 
that the “Signalling Lieutenant ”—Pasco— 
had been disabled. A few hours later Pasco 
was severely wounded in the battle ; but we 
have his distinct authority (Nicolas, vii. 150) 
for the statement that Nelson gave the signal 
to him ; but it was then worded “England 
confides that every man will do his duty”; 
and that conjides was changed to expects, 
ou his suggestion, in order to save time. 
Independent of Pasco’s positive statement, 
there are other very good reasons for accept- 
ing this story as correct: first, because 
**England confides”—or The country con- 
fides ”—is a phrase which seems to have run 
readily from Nelson’s pen (it occurs not un- 
frequently in his correspondence); and, 
secondly, because it fits in with the words 
which were certainly used, and will not fit 
in with those which Mr. Warp prefers. No 
one could possibly have written “England 
confides every man to do his duty.” 


On the other hand, I do not know of any 
evidence which would warrant our acceptance 
of the statement that the signal, as written 
by Nelson, was worded as Mr. Thompson has 
put it. And not only is this unsupported by 
any valid evidence, but it is—as appears to 
me—entirely contrary to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of anything that Nelson is 
known to have written. J. K. LauGuton. 


The correct version is, “ England expects 
every man will do his duty.” There was no 
“that.” ‘ Will” is much more forcible than 
“todo”: it implies a conviction that each man 
will eagerly respond to thesolemnappeal made 
to him. “Todo” implies a stern command, 
such as might be addressed to hesitating or 
lukewarm men. I have seen this question 
discussed in books and newspapers often 
enough. The version I give is in ‘sailors’ 
vernacular”: “that” would spoil it ; do” 
is too stiff for between decks. W. R. H. 


Netson’s Unirorm (10 §. iv. 326).—If, as 
is not unlikely, the pictures were varnished 
with varnish either originally yellow or that 
turned yellow, the blue of the uniform 
would appear green, I think. Or perhaps 
the blue pigment underwent some chemical 
change in itself. 

Durham. 


Artists’ mistakes in colour, such as those 
spoken of by H. H. H., are unfortunately 
frequent. 1 have seen many, the result 
generally of copying from black and white. 

Haroitp MALeEt, Col. 


Gipson, Cu. Lv1. NoTE 81: 
(10 §. iv. 167, 272).—Mr. R. Prerpornt’s 
suggested explanation of the passage in the 
‘ Alexias’ quoted by Gibbon appears to me 
not merely ingenious, but the only one satis- 
factory in every respect. He is to be con- 
gratulated the more as Anna Comnena’s 
sentence of four words has proved hitherto 
astumbling- block to many a profound scholar. 
But in order to substantiate his interpreta- 
tion it is needful to trace back carefully the 
one mainly doubtful word, through modern 
and Byzantine to classic Greek, seeking to 
ascertain whether there exists a continuity 
or connexion sufficient to establish the mean- 
ing of the passage in the way suggested. 

Du Cange, sub v. dotporeX€xy (thus, in the 
feminine gender—erroneously, as I think), 
confines himself to placing after the words 
in the ‘Alexias’ the rendering of Latin 
translators: “Astriformem securiculam aurea 
connexam fibula. Hoeschelius, «fos 


depaiov, esse putat, seu TEplavyxeviov 
uti loquitur Philo.” He is unable to offer 
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any other explanation, but adds, “‘ sed hec 
nodum non solvunt.” 

The “tolerable meaning” which Gibbon 
**endeavoured to grope out” is equally un- 
satisfactory, and even more arbitrary. He is 
entirely mistaken in asserting that Portius 
explains Kepavvos as “a flash of lightning,” 
as well as in advancing that “ ypuvaadquov is a 

olden crown.” Xpvoaduov is the later Greek 

iminutive form of ypvods, and means simpl 
gold ; dedeuévov pera ypvoadiov=bound with 
(set in) gold. His rendering, therefore, 
‘‘a radiated crown of gold,” is altogether 
fantastic. 

With regard to the ordinary meaning of 
the word dortpozedéxy (as he spells it), 
Du Cange refers to the ‘Corona Preciosa’ (the 
earliest dictionary, or rather concise vocabu- 
lary, of modern Greek, first published in 
Venice, 1527), toSimon Portius (‘ Dict. Lat. Gr. 
barbarum et litterale,’ 1635), and to Girolamo 
Germano (‘Vocabolario Italiano et Greco,’ 
1622), all of whom interpret it by “fulmen, 
kepavvos.” Portius adds the verb 
=kepavvoBodo, and the participle datpomeAe- 
Du Cange might also 
have referred to Meursius (‘Glossarium Gr. 
barbarum,’ 1614), who interprets in the 
same sense, and gives the word correctly 

I have gone through these the earliest voca- 
bularies of modern Greek for the purpose 
already stated, and not because of any doubt 
as to the meaning of the word, which is the 
usual one for thunderbolt in the spoken 
Greek of even to-day. It isa beautiful and 
most poetic form of expression. In folk-lore, 
and in the popular songs, 6 ’AcrpozeA€xis is 
a famous klepht, so surnamed for his thunder- 
bolt -like onslaughts on the Turkish op- 
pressor. Also 6 ’Aorparoyiévvys, the light- 
ning John. 

It should here be stated that, if we suppose 
a classic masculine form, datporéAexus, then 
in the passage under consideration we should 
read and not as 
in the Bonn edition of the ‘Alexias.’ In a 
foot-note the editor refers to another read- 
ing, dorporeXexcv, which he rejects, which, 
however, is the correct one. In the Greek 
language the tendency to attenuation is 
observable at an early stage, as in the classic 
use of B.BAlov for BiBrAos. Such diminutive 
forms become more and more constant in 


Byzantine and later Greek ; and, moreover, 
we find that by the operation of a well- 
known linguistic law, that of phonetic decay, 
through laziness in pronouncing, first the o 
of the diminutive termination is dropped, 
as in and 


tparéfiov — tparé(iv, and mats — radiov — 
mavdiv ; and later, in modern times, the ter- 
minal v is also omitted. Therefore in Anna 
Comnena we may read dotpomeAexw for 
dotpomeAcktov, from a supposed primitive 
form 

The last form is not met with in any 
extant classic or early Byzantine text ; but 
there are sufficient indications to warrant the 
supposition that some such alternative desig- 
nation for kepavvds must have been in use in 
the spoken language or in the popular songs 
of early times. All scholars are aware that 
the classic texts which have come down to 
us have preserved but a portion of the wealth 
of the Greek tongue in its various ancient 
forms and dialects. But that the bolt of 
Jupiter was spoken of otherwise than kepavvds 
alone is manifest from the following passages 
in Sophocles (‘ GEd. Col.,’ 1515) :— 


And in Aristophanes (‘Av.,’ 1239) :— 


OTws Tov yevos 


in which the thunderbolt is referred to as the 
arrow, and as the mattock of Jove. Elsewhere 
it occurs as the scourge of Jove. 
The distance, however, between a mattock 
and an axe is not great ; and wéAexus Atos or 
dotpoméAexus may well have been 
in the spoken tongue up to early Byzantine 
times. In this connexion, therefore, we 
encounter no great difficulty. 

It is not equally easy to associate the 
vocable in question with the name given to 
a precious stone. In that acceptation it is 
not met with in the ancient dictionaries of 
Pollux, Suidas, Hesychius, or Photius, nor 
in the ‘Etymologica.’ Nor does Theophrastus 
(‘ De Lapid.’) refer to any stone of that name. 
The earliest instance I have been able to 
discover of Kepavvds (kepavvitns) being thus 
used is that of Clement of Alexandria 
(A.D. 200, nine centuries earlier than 
Anna Comnena), who in ‘Pedag.’ ii. 12 
writes :— 

“ Towotroe tats of yvvargt 
mepdovpevor Tols Kal 
kal Kepavvitar, 
kat idombes.” 


The evidence thus forthcoming of the use 
of kepavvirns as applied to AdGos is all the 
more important when considered in_con- 
nexion with the passage in Pliny (xxxvii. 51) 
where we meet with the name ceraunia for 
the first time, though in its Latin form ; it is 
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a mere transcription in Latin letters* of a 
Greek word evidently mentioned by the two 
Greek writers whom Pliny quotes, Zeno- 
themis and Sotacus. We have thus sufficient 
warrant for accepting as certain that the 
designation (:)) kepavvia AiBos or (6) Kepavvitys 
Aidos was in common use with ancient 
Greeks. The fact, moreover, that Sotacus 
affirmed that those stones “resemble axes 
[weA€xecs] in shape” supplies the link con- 
necting these terms with the Byzantine 
adotporeXeKwov, if applied to a stone. 

Now, this statement of Sotacus, and what 
immediately follows in Pliny, de., that a 
certain kind of such stones “is muchin request 
for the practices of magic, it never being 
found in any place but one that has been 
struck by lightning”; that the thunder- 
stone /rontea (55) ** falls with thunder” ; that 
the shower-stone om/ria (65) “falls with 
showers and lightning much in the same 
manner as ceraunia’’—all this, which the 
uncritical and credulous Fliny narrates, 
with much else of the same value, is, on 
the face of it, a mixture of fact and 
superstition, of geology and folk-lore, in 
which it is possible to pick up the end of 
the web of scientific truth. Clearly, the 
name of Kepavvizjs must have been applied 
primarily to meteorites, which no doubt gave 
rise at first to all kinds of superstitious 
beliefs and magical impostures. The fall of 
meteorites, being a fact of no rare occurrence, 
was then received as the only available 
explanation of the source and nature of 
certain other stones, bright, usually polished 
and shaped—to wit the celts, stone imple- 
ments, arrow-heads, and ares, which to 
this day are popularly known in the English 
language as ax-stone,t storm-stone, thunder- 
stone,t thunder-hammer, thunder-axe. or 
simply thunderbolt (see ‘Century Dict.’ 
and ‘New Eng. Dict.’). It is not 
difficult to conceive how, by a confusion 
of facts and a muddling of ideas, certain 
precious stones, iridescent, luminous, and 
with a flashing effect, came to be included in 
a loosely defined category of minerals and 


* So also the names of certain other stones 
enumerated by Pliny (i). 47, 48, 49, 50, 55, 65, 73), 
asteria, astrion, astriotes, astrobolos, brontia, 
ombria, astrapaea, from a star, Bpovry, 
thunder, 08pos, a shower, lightning. 

+ Parker Cleaveland (‘ Elem. Treatise of Mineral.,’ 
second ed., Boston, N.E., 1822, pp. 269, 340), refer- 
ring to the stones mentioned by Pliny, supposes they 
are varieties of jasper or of the ‘‘axe-stone.” 

t H. Mandrell (‘ Journey from- Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem, 1697) describes certain stones ‘‘ vulgarly 
call’d thunder-stones.” 


worked stones, which were supposed to have 
dropped from the clouds. 

From the foregoing it becomes evident that 
the Byzantines, in accepting a new name 
for xepavvos, or in giving more general 
currency to an already extant alternative 
designation, renamed 
the Aios. 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be permitted 
to note the following curious fact: Marbode 
(Marbodus or Marbodeus), Bishop of Rennes 
(+ 1123), a famous Latinist of his time, ren- 
dered into Latin verse for the use of Philippe 
Auguste a work on gems, which was said to 
have been composed originally in Greek by 
Evax, an Arabian physician. This reputed 
original is not known to exist, but the ‘ De 
gemmarum lapidumque preciosorum formis, 
naturis atque viribus opusculum,’ was first 
printed in 1511, and several times since then. 
The Lubeck edition of 1575, which pretends 
to be the first, bears this title: ‘De gemmis 
scriptum Evacis Regis Arabum; olim a 
poeta quodam in Carmine redditum. It is 
included in Migne’s ‘ Patrologia’ (vol. elxxi.), 
accompanied by a quaint old French version, 
and the ‘ Poémes de Marbode’ were recently 
republished, with a metrical French transla- 
tion by S. Ropartz, at Rennes, 1873. In 
$30 (28), ‘De Ceraunio,’ the following lines 
occur :— 

Ventorum rabie cum turbidus aestuat aer, 

Cum tonat horrendum, cum fulgurat igneus aether, 
Nubibus illisis, coelo cadit iste lapillus, 

Cujus apud Graecos exstat de fulmine nomen. 

Illis quippe locis quos constat fulmine tactos, 

Iste Ceraunios est Graeco sermone vocatus : 

Nam quod nos fulmen, Graeci dixere ceraunon. 

Qui caste gerit hune, a fulmine non ferictur, 

Nec domus, aut villae, quibus assuerit lapis ille, &c. 
The good bishop might well have taken all 
this bodily from Pliny. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Prer- 
POINT has kindly informed me that he has 
met with mention of the “ceraunia” stone, 
besides Pliny, in some of the later Latin 
writers : Claudian(‘ LausSerenae,’74);Sidonius 
Apollinaris (‘Carm.,’ v. 49); Aelius Lampri- 
dius (‘ Heliogab.,’ c. 33). Columella (‘De Re 
Rust.,’ iii. 2) speaks of a kind of grapes as 
‘* cerauniae.” J. GENNADIUS. 


The reply signed Ropert Prerpornt re- 
minds me of my own suggestion for the 
Baskish word meaning marble, 
namely, that it is formed from 7:ar and 
arri, literally star-stone, alluding to the 
shining specks which characterize this 
product of the mountains. For the contrac- 
tion there is the model of sagardo=cider, 


formed from sayar=apple, and ardo, a variant 
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of arno=wine. In Guipuscoa there is a moun- 
tain called ¢zarraictz, whence, as we are told 
by Agustin Cardaberaz, the marble used in 
the church of St. Ignatius of Loyola, adjoin- 
ing his birth-house, was carried. The name 
means marble-rock, peza de marmol. Mr. 
Sproole, of Exeter College, Oxford, once 
told me that the reason why the Romans 
called the sea marmor was because the 
surface of the sea often presents a streaki- 
ness resembling the markings of marble. 
E. 8S. Dopeson. 


BrouGHam CastTte (10* §. iv. 229, 293, 329). 
—Your correspondent T. says that in replies 
at the second reference there is some con- 
fusion as to the identity of Brougham Castle 
and Brougham Hall. Will he kindly indicate 
where, and by whom, Brougham Castle and 
Brougham Hall, which he erroneously states 
“have nothing to do with each other,” have 
been “mixed up”? It is implied that the 
connexion of the Broughams with Brougham 
dates from the year (1726) in which the Hall 
was bought by the first Lord Brougham’s 
grandfather. But Brougham is only another 
form of Burgham, and of Broracum or 
Branovacum, a Toman station which Gough 
has located here. The estate of Burgham or 
Brougham belonged to the Brougham family 
before the Conquest. This is proved from 
the fact that the earliest possessors had 
Brougham at the time of the Conquest, and 
continued to hold it afterwards by the tenure 
of drengage (Burke’s ‘ Peerage’). Gilbert de 
Broham, about the fourth year of King John, 
granted to Robert de Vipont one-half of the 
town of Brougham, together with the ad- 
vowson of the rectory—but no part of the 
manor—although the castle, then a single 
tower, which was afterwards enlarged by 
Roger Clifford, Vipont’s successor, stands 
within the manor of Brougham (7d7d.). 
Hutchinson, in his ‘Excursion to the Lakes,’ 
informs us that on the outer gate of Brougham 
Castle there were discernible in his time “the 
arms of the Vallibus, or Vaux family, being 
chequy and gules.” Vaux is, of course. the 
second name in the title of the present Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHakt. 


In reference to the “mixing up” of 
Brougham Castle and Brougham Hall men- 
tioned by your correspondent T., I subjoin a 
cutting I happened to find in an old scrap- 
book (I do not know name or date, but evi- 
dently between 1821 and 1830) which appears 
to confirm the story. At any rate, it is 
interesting from a genealogical point of 
view :— 


‘*We have no wish to rake up old stories, nor 
unnecessarily wound personal feelings, but when 
folly and presumption soar too high, and men and 
women forget themselves, it is quite necessary to 
give them a gentle set down—there are several indi- 
viduals capering and vapouring about London just 
now, who want a little of our wholesome discipline, 
and we think no season can be better adapted for 
stripping pretenders than this, when the town is 
empty, and the weather sufficiently warm to pre- 
vent any risk of their taking cold. ; 

‘‘The first person who comes under our eye is 
Mr. Henry Brougham (whose birth-place has re- 
cently been fixed in a garret in Edinburgh), whose 
friends and admirers flatter their idol by sanction- 
ing his pretensions to be called Henry Brougham, of 
Brougham Hall, in the county of Westmoreland, 
Esq., as if it were an ancient domain to which 
Mr. Brougham had succeeded from a long line of 
ancestors. 

‘“Mr. Brougham, the grandfather of the late 
Queen’s Attorney-General, was a most amiable 
man, and was the owner of a small farm-house 
(called, we believe, the Bird’s-nest), now nicknamed 
Brougham-hall—he was a solicitor and sort of agent 
to the Duke of Portland, who greatly esteemed him. 

“Through his Grace’s interest Mr. Brougham had 
an attic apartment granted him in Windsor Castle, 
at which time he had also a house in Castle-yard, 
Holborn. 

‘““The eldest son of Mr. Brougham, the same 
nobleman appointed to the sinecure place of Ser- 
jeant at Arms to the Lord High Treasurer—a post, 
netting somewhat under 100/. per annum. 

** About fifty years since, this Mr. Brougham (the 
father of the present Barrister) was engaged with 
a Mr. Callmell, of Albemarle-street, in a gaming 
concern with Mr. Howard, who afterwards became 
the mirror of Whiggery, and Protestant Duke of 
Norfolk. A large sum of money was lost by Mr. 
Howard to Messrs. Brougham and Callmell, and— 
why, we really know not—Mr. Brougham imme- 
diately left London and retired to Edinburgh, 
where he married, and subsequently resided. 

‘“‘Mr. Brougham his son (the Barrister) had two. 
uncles—of one of whom we know_nothing—the 
other was beneficed by the Duke of Portland, and 
is a most worthy and respectable clergyman in 
Ireland. 

“Mr. Brougham, Sen. had likewise three 
daughters, one married we believe to the late Mr, 
Meux, another to Mr. Lowndes, a solicitor, and the 
other to the late Mr. Aylmer, also a lawyer. 

“Of the marriage, &c. of the present Mr. 
Brougham it is not our intention to speak, nor do 
we mean in the slightest degree to impugn the 
respectability of his family--we merely mean that 
when Mr. Brougham is talked of as proprietor of 
Brougham Hall, a fine property in the north of 
England, it is necessary that the world should 
know , how much of the boasting is founded in 


truth. 
A. H. ARKLE. 


Crown Srreet, Sono (10 S. iv. 326).—I 
must confess to some degree of scepticism 
with regard to “Elde Lane” or “ Elde Strate,” 
as it is commonly written, being the ancient 
appellation of Hog Lane, or Crown Street, 
which was partly in Soho end partly in 
St. Giles’s. It is said to be so called in 
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ancient documents, but I suspect these docu- 
ments existed only in Parton’s imagination, 
or else that he confused the lane with the 
authentic “ Elde Strate” (Old Street), in the 
parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate. A 
**strate” means a paved road, and it is im- 
probable that a thoroughfare of this descrip- 
tion would have sunk into the condition of 
the country lane that we see depicted by 
Aggas. It is a practice of topographers to 
copy from their predecessors without any 
examination of evidence, and after a time 
fiction acquires the force of fact. 

This is shown by the statement that Hog 
Lane, about the year 1762, received the name 
of Crown Street, and was called so after the 
“Rose and Crown” Tavern at the corner of 
Rose Street. It was, I believe, Cunningham 
who first made a suggestion to this effect in 
his ‘Handbook of London.’ This suggestion 
has now developed into a statement of fact. 
But Hatton, in his ‘New View of London,’ 
1708, i. 270, in describing the boundaries of 
St. Giles’s parish, calls the thoroughfare 


| 


whether situate in Broad Street, or at the 
corner of Rose Street, Soho. 
V. F. PrmEaux. 


‘Les MIS&RABLES’: ITS TopoGRAPHY (10 
S. iv. 309).—H. H. B. is right in his surmises ; 
the old Rue des Postes was renamed Rue 
Lhomond, 27 February, 1867, and Rue Neuve 
Ste. Geneviéve became Rue Tournefort, 
24 August, 1864. The College Rollin was 
No. 34, Rue des Postes, but in 1823 it was 
called Collége Ste. Barbe, and did not take 
the name of Rollin till after the Revolution 
of 1830. Rue Copeau is now Rue Lacépéde ; 
and Rue du Petit Banquier is Rue Watteau. 
The Rue de Pontoise has existed since 1772, 
and still remains. Rue du Battoir—there 
should be a comma between “ Battoir” and 
“St. Victor” in H. H. B.’s query—retained 
its name till 17 January, 1894, since when it 
is called Rue de Quatrefages. The Rue 
St. Victor of the present day is only part of 
the old street ; a portion has been renamed 
Rue Jussieu, and a portion is now Rue Linné. 

Having made Old Paris my special study 


“Hog Lane or Crown Street,” so the name is | for fifteen years, I consider myself rather an 
nearly sixty years older than Cunningham authority on the subject, and shall be glad 


imagined. That it continued to be knownas to give any readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ who may 


Hog Lane is only in accordance with human | 


nature, which dislikes innovation of this kind. 
Up to the present day I always think of the 
thoroughfare connecting Paddington with 
Islington as the New Road, in which faith I 
was brought up. It requires an effort to 
recall the fact that years ago an inventive 
genius split the road into Marylebone 
and Euston. In olden days these mnemonic 
exercises were stil) more difficult, as the 
streets were not universally labelled. But 
in 1762, if Cunningham is correct, the local 
authorities jogged people’s memories by 
fixing up a tablet with the inscription, “ This 
is Crown Street, 1762,” and after that date 
Hog Lane was forgotten by map-makers. 

As regards the name, Maitland, ‘ History 
of London,’ 1739, p. 760, says :— 

“The Gallows was erected at the north end of 
the Garden Wall belonging to the Hospital opposite 
the Pound, where at present the Crown Tavern 
is situate, between the ends of St. Giles’s High 
Street and Hog Lane.” 

Hatton, in his list of London streets, ‘New 
View,’ i. 22, gives “Crown Yard, at the N. 
end of Hog Lane, by St. Giles’s Pound.” He 
also gives, ‘New View,’ i. 70, “Rose and 
Crown Yard, at the northerly side of the 
broad part of St. Giles’s Street.” It is evident, 
therefore, that Crown Street derived its name 
from the “Crown” Tavern at its northern 
end, and not from the ‘ Rose and Crown,” 
which was a different place of entertainment, 


be searching in our city, any information in 
my power. Rosert B. 
64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Riptey Arms (10 §. iii. 167; iv. 314).— 
When Edward Baines wrote his ‘ History of 
the County of York,’ 1822, there was in the 
great staircase of Ripley Castle a superb 
Venetian window of stained glass, ornamented 
with a series of escutcleons displaying the 
quarterings and intermarriages of the 
Ingilby family during a period of 443 years. 
Is it not probable, if this window still exists, 
that the Ripley arms will be found quartered 
here with those of the Sir Thomas de Ingilby 
who, in 1378, married the heiress of the 
Ripley family, and then came into possession 
of the estate? The Ingilby Amcotts arms 
are given in Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
where also those of Ripley, co. York, are said 
to be Per chevron, dovetailed or and vert, 
three lions rampant counterchanged. Crest, 
a demi-lion rampant, reguardant, vert, col- 
lared argent, holding between the paws an 
escutcheon per chevron, or and azure. 

J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Henry Atvarez, §.J.: Henry ALway 
(10 §. iv. 126).—In the Winchester College 
Register of Scholars the marginal note to 
the name of Henry Alway (elected 1534) is 
“ Sacerdos,” and this note seems to support 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT'S conjecture that Henry 
Alvarez, 8.J., was the same man. Henry 
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Alway, the scholar, like several of his con- 
temporaries at Winchester, had previously 
been a chorister at New College, Oxford 
(‘Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ ii. 264). He came 
from Colerne, Wilts, where one Thomas 
Alwey acted as bailiff to New Cnn (cbid., 
ji. 258). 


Cox. Pirr, 1711 (10 S. iv. 206, 333).—I 
think Mr. A. R. BayLtey must be wrong in 
his surmise that the Col. Pitt attached to the 
Russian army in 1711 was son of “Diamond 
Pitt,” and should be glad to know on what 
basis he grounds his supposition. Col. John 
Pitt, Colonel of the 1st Regiment of Foot 
Guards, was A.D.C. to the King, and M.P. 
for Hindon 1714-15. The only wife of his 
that appears in the family pedigree is the 
Hon. Mary Belasyse, daughter of Viscount 
Fauconberg, and she was not married till 
1724. Also Col. John Pitt was not born 
before 1689, as his eldest brother, Lord 
Londonderry, was only born in 1688, con- 
sequently he could not have had a grown- 
up daughter in 1711. I am still, therefore, 
anxious for information about this remark- 
able story. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield. 


ScALLIons (10 §. iv. 327).—Now that ‘The 
English Dialect Dictionary’ is completed, it 
must necessarily be conceded by all scholars 
and lovers of the English language that it 
deserves to be recognized as the best authority 
for dialect words. 

I therefore proceed to quote from it :— 

Sceallion-gate, sb. Radnorshire. lych-gate. 
See Scallenge.” 

* Scallenge, sb. obs.? Heref. west country. Also 
written skallenge, skallynge (Havergal’s ‘ Glossary’); 
and in forms scallage (* Heref. Gloss.,’ 1839), west 
country. 1. A lych-gate, a detached covered porch 
at the entrance of a churchyard ; ‘ Heref. Gloss.,’ 
1839, and Havergal: west country, Halliwell. 2. 
Comp. Skallenge-block, a horse-block (Havergal).” 

The word is obviously derived from O. Fr. 
escaillon, a nut-shell, a slate ; from escadlle. a 
slate, tile ; of Germanic origin, from O. H.G. 
scala (G. schale), a scale, shell, husk, cover. 
The reference is to the tiled roof. 

Wa rer W. SKEart. 


This word is the late Latin scaliones, French 
escalier, a winding stair, or steps. Possibly 
the churches mentioned by Mr. PHIL.ips are 
on sloping ground, so that steps on one side 
might be necessary. Even if the ground is 
flat there may have been steps up and down, 
like a stile over a fence, or a bridge over a 
railway. S. O. Appy. 


_ Was nota lich-gate called a scallion because, 
in a certain sense, the shed erected over the 


entrance-gates to a churchyard, for the tem- 
peeey reception of the dead, is an unin- 
nabited house? Scallion seems to be a 
corruption of Ascalon, one of the chief cities 
of the Philistines, which to this day, according 
to the prophecy of Zechariah (ix. 5), has not 
a single inhabitant within its walls. In 
Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1740, an ascalon is “‘a 
kind of small onion of Ascalon, a City of 
Palestine.” J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


This name for a lich-gate, in the forms 
callens, skallens, callans, callandes, scallyons, 
occurs often in the ‘Ludlow Churchwardens’ 
Accounts,’ Camd. Soc., pp. 108, 114, 131, 165. 
Probably there was a bar having an upward 
and downward motion, similar to that of 
a scale-beam. Gates constructed on this 
principle are not uncommon. W. C. B. 


“BEsIDE” (10 iv. 306).—To those who 
may not have given much thought to the 
difference in meaning between “ beside” and 
“besides,” the following extract from ‘Eng- 
lish Grammar Past and Present,’ by J. C. 
Nesfield, may be of interest :— 

‘Beside, besides. —The former means by the side 
of, and hence sometimes outside of. The latter 
means in addition to:—He came and sat beside me 
(=by my side). Your answer is beside (=outside 
of, irrelevant to) the question. Besides (=in addi- 
tion to) advising, he gavejthem some money.” 

F. Howarp Cottins. 

Torquay. 

The meaning attached to this word in the 
passage quoted is evidently “ over and above,” 
and in Nuttall’s ‘ Dictionary’ this meaning 
is given both to ‘*beside” and ‘‘ besides.” 
That “beside” formerly stood for “‘ besides” 
is evident from the Authorized Version ; see 
Matt. xiv. 21, Numbers xi. 6. “Beside” in 
the sense referred to having dropped out of 
use, the journalist quoted seems to think it 


his duty to revive it. 
Epwarp M. Layton. 


Numismatic §, iv. 288).—The following 
will be useful :—J. Y. Akerman’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Ancient and Modern 
Coins’; E. W. Madden’s ‘Handbook of 
Roman Numismatics’; ‘Coins of the New 
Testament’ (a two-fold card with illustra- 
tions, issued gratis by Marcus Ward & Co.) ; 
‘The Coinage of England and Ireland,’ with 
illustrations, published in The Queen, circa 
March, 1903; H. W. Humphreys’s ‘Gold, 
Silver, and Copper Coins of England’; 
‘Comic Coins, Ludgate Magazine, July, 1897 ; 
C. W. King, ‘ Early Christian Numismatics’ ; 
‘The Coin Collector,’ by Carew Hazlitt ; an 
a more expensive work, Col. Thorburn’s 
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*Guide to the History and Valuation of the 
Coins of Great Britain and Ireland in Gold, 
Silver, Copper, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time,’ revised by Mr. Grueber, 
1898. Lord Avebury gave a very interesting 
lecture at the London Institution some time 
ago on the history of money, and Sir John 
Evans contributed a valuable series of papers 
to The Leisure Hour of November and 
December, 1882, entitled ‘L. 8S. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


See ‘Annals of the Coinage of Great 
Britain and its Dependencies’ (R. Ruding), 
3 vols., London, 1840, 4to, reference number 
at British Museum 2032 f. 

E. P. WoiFersTan. 


Grppets (10 S. iv. 229, 251, 296, 315).—My | 
father, born in 1818, often mentioned his | 
having been offered—I think in 1844—a | 
gibbet, which was in the corner of a field 
somewhere in the vicinity of Church Stretton | 
or Bishop’s Castle. Unfortunately I cannot 
be sure which town. He was driving, and, as 
it was too large for his gig, he could not take | 
it with him, and perhaps had no pleasing | 
feelings in the matter. Soon afterwards he | 
found that it had been destroyed, and he then 
regretted that he had not obtained it for the 
Shrewsbury Museum. 


HERvERT SOUTHAM. 


Elsdon is a parish of 75,000 acres in the 
northern part of Northumberland, eighteen 
and a half miles from Morpeth, and Cambo | 
is a very small one between it and Morpeth. | 
Upon the remote position of Elsdon the 
following lines were written :— 

Hae ye ivver been at Elsdon? 
The world’s unfinished neeuk. 

It stands among the hungry hills 
An’ wears a frozen leeuk. 

The Elsdon folks, like deein’ stegs, 
At ivvery stranger stare : 

An’ hather broth an’ curlew eggs 
Yell get for supper there. 

These lines are transcribed from a paper in 
The Church Monthly Magazine, in which is 
a small engraving entitled ‘The Gibbet,’ 
apparently a pole some fifteen feet in height, 
having a projecting horizontal bar from 
which is suspended a bundle which looks like 
a small woolpack. [ regret being unable to 
verify my quotation, which is pasted in one 
of my volumes of cuttings. Verbum sap. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wyriey’s 
(10 §. i. 427).—Through the kindness of 
Dr. Cox I have found that Will. Wyrley’s 
copy of the Derbyshire Visitation of W. 


Flower and Robt. Glover in 1569 (made in 

1592), with certain Church Notes, &c., is 

deposited in the British Museum (Harleian 

MS. 6592). Jas. M. F. FLercuer. 
Tideswell Vicarage, Derbyshire. 


Tue Duke's Bacnto (10 §. iv. 24, 115, 217, 
277).—Full and definite information is to be 
got from “ A Description of the Duke’s Bagnio, 
and of the Mineral Bath and New Spaw 
thereunto belonging. With an Account of 
the use of Sweating, Rubbing, Bathing, and 
the Medicinal Vertues of the Spaw. By 
Samuel Haworth, M.D.” (117 pp., London, 


| 1683). 


Dr. Haworth was one of those medical men 
dubbed “empiric,” mostly because they were 
ready for experimental advances beyond 
their time. I do not doubt that this was a 
speculation of his own. The most curious 
feature of the business was the artificial 
spa :— 

“A well of medicinal waters, artificially made, 
by mineral principles, conveyed into the earth by 
appropriate vessels, then springing up in a sufficient 
quantity to supply all persons that shall have 


_ occasion to drink them.” 
Haworth appears to have made some efforts 


to cure consumption “ empirically.” 
Epwarp SMITH. 
Putney. 


Rosina (10% iv. 328).— 
Mr. James Waylen, in his ‘ House of Crom- 
well, 1897, p. 190, says :— 

“ Robina Cromwell, the Protector’s seventh and 
youngest sister, was married to Dr. Peter French, 
a Puritan divine, Canon of Christchurch, Oxford, 
who died in 1655, during the dominion of his 
brother-in-law. In the following year she became 
the wife of another divine, the learned and eccentric 
Dr. John Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of Chester ; 
time of her death unknown. By her first marriage 
she had one daughter, Elizabeth, married in 1664 to 
Dr. John Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury.” 

The presumption is, I think, that Robina 
had but this one child. W. B. GerisuH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


The Protector’s seventh and youngest 
sister had only one child, a daughter by her 
first marriage, Elizabeth French, who mar- 
ried John Tillotson in 1664 and left issue. 

A. R. Baytey. 


A NaMELEss Book (10% 8S. iv. 123, 176, 293). 
—Something as to this book will be found in 
sh §, xii. 325. Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


MacponaLp or Morpart (10% S. iv. 308).— 
Ranald, progenitor of the Clan Ranald 
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MacDonalds, was the son of John. Lord of 
the Isles, by his jirst wife, Amy. For their 


marriage there is a Papal dispensation | 


dated 1337. Donald, eldest son of John 
by his second wife, Margaret Stewart, 
daughter of Robert IL., succeeded his father 
in the Lordship of the Isles by special 
arrangement. Ignorance of the existence of 
the dispensation caused earlier historians to 
consider Ranald as illegitimate. Fir-EUN. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, Ph.D., &c. Parts XXIV.-XXVilLL. 
(Frowde.) 

The English Dialect Grammar. Forming Parts 
XXIX. and XXX. of ‘The English Dialect Dic- 
tionary.’ (Same publisher.) 

Wir the appearance of these successive instal- 

ments ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’ and ‘Gram- 

mar’ of Dr. Joseph Wright, the greatest boon that 

English philology or scholarship owes to the erudi- 

tion, energy, and munifticence of an individual, is 

completed, and the entire work is in the hands of 
subscribers and the public. Close on thirty years, 
of which nine have been devoted to publication, 
have been spent ona work of unparalleled utility, 
in the preparation of which between three and four 
hundred readers have taken part. To Dr. Joseph 
Wright, as we have before stated, and now, pre- 
sumably for the last time, repeat, belong the labour 
of co-ordination, explanation, and general prepara- 
tion, and—an unheard-of thing in similar labours— 
the cost of production. The part of the alphabet 
now delivered to the world embraces 7' to Zwodden. 

No more than on previous occasions is it possible 

to indicate the wealth of illustration or the manifold 

sources of information supplied. It forms no por- 
tion of the scheme to furnish derivations, which not 
seldom are due to popular and ignorant corruptions. 

It is, however, immediately obvious that Latin is 

occasionally responsible, as when, at the outset, 

taberna, cellar, carries us, by way of Walter Mapes, 
to Cicero and Plautus. Tackle, to grapple with, 
assigned to the Isle of Wight, is no less common in 
the West Riding, where ‘ 1’ll sune tackle that lot” 
might be preparatory to “1’ll fettle it.” Zag and 
rag are associated. We recall ‘tag, rag, and bob- 
tail” as indicative of a mixed lot of people of no 
consideration. aking, substantive, a fit of petu- 
lance, is used by the younger Colman. In Yorks 

“Tl tan his hide” means beat him with a stick. 

The meaning of tarr-=a large marble, is, no doubt, 

correctly given. In the forties we called all marbles 

taws. Many words in dialectal use are familiar 
enoughinordinaryspeech. 7'een,sorrow, grief, isthus 
used by the Nurse in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’: ‘To my 
teen be it spoken.” Such instances are, of course, 
innumerable. ‘ Teliypie tit, your tongue shall be 
slit,” was in our time ‘ Tell tale tit.” Caulf teard 
was a trade name for a rather dirty yellow colour 
in the Leeds Cloth Hall. Z'hrow means in dialectal 

usage to give birth to as well as to miscarry. A 

familiar form of timber=provision, fare, is belly 

timber. What we have heard called a “‘ tinker’s 


curse” is here given as a dinAler’s curse, a form with 


| strange complications. 


which we are not familiar. 7'o/ Jol, intoxicated, 
means also tolerably well. Zongue has many 
Thou’rt a poor tooil” 
(tool) is very common in the West Riding. Is not 
topper a name for a top hat? and is not the use of 
trai for entrails dialectal? ‘‘ Pull up your truss,” 
as an encouragement to exertion, is perhaps slang 
rather than dialect. J'uck shop is a place where 
they sell cates or tuck. Z'uwmmy=stomach, belly ; 
twig=to take cognizance of, twiggy vous? Tittle 


tattle :-— 


Hear the pretty ladies talk, 

Tittle tattle, tittle tattle; 

Like their pattens when they walk, 

Pittle pattle, pittle pattle. 
A familiar dialectal use of tttle=mictrare, is 
not given. Under wrele, though pawnbroker is 
omitted, presumably as slang, some curious in- 
formation from Burne and Mrs. Gomme is supplied. 
What is the meaning of wudercumstumble in “ He 
undercumstumbled down three pair [flights] 0’ 
stairs”? Other meanings of the word are given. 
Upset, in the West Riding, = disturbed, rather 
than elated. Virgin supplies much curious informa- 
tion. Volaye is a curious transmission from French. 
Water, in allits combinations, occupies much space. 
Weening, boastful, suggests overweeniny. Wharl, 
to make a noise through the nose in talking; see 
Duchess of Newcastle's ‘ Life of the Duke.’ For 
whistler (ornithological) see Webster: ‘* The night 
bird and the whistler shrill.” In the West Riding 
the chorus ** Wiggle waggle” goes after rimed verses 
sung in rotation, such as 
I saw a magpie sitting on a tree, 
I took up a big stone and hit him on the knee, 

Wiggle waggle, wiggle waggle, wiggle waggle way. 
Here we must perforce cease comment or extract. 
It will be seen that our own statements are drawn 
principally from the West Riding, where a couple 
of generations ago we were educated. 

The ‘Grammar’ is a work of huge labour, and 
adds enormously to the value and utility of the 
dictionary. It occupies close upon two hundred 
pages in four columns. So technical is it that the 
task of describing it would be equally difficult and 
futile. It requires, indeed, for its due execution a 
special kind of knowledge, which, up to now, isa 
rare possession. At the close of the volume is 
a select bibliographical list. With this introduction 
to our readers we close our task, which is com- 
mendation rather than criticism, No praise and 
recompense are too high for Dr. Wright, who, ** off 
his own bat,” has rendered the world an incom- 
parable service. 


Gesta Romanorum. Translated from the Latin by 
the Rev. Charles Swan. With a Preface by E. A. 
Baker, M.A. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Gesta Romanorum. Translated by Rev. Charles 


Swan. Revised Edition by Wynnard Hooper, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 


ALWAYs dear to the student of early literature, the 
*Gesta Romanorum,’ since the growth of interes 

in comparative folk-story, has attained a position 
of importance. Its inclusion in Routledge’s attrac- 
tive series of early novelists is, accordingly, a 
matter for congratulation. It will there find itself 
in thoroughly congenial company. Originally issued 
for purposes of edification, with theological moraliz- 
ings, kindred in some respects to those in Alsop, 
aftixed to each story, it became in time what Mr. 
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er calls it, as popular a story-book of the Middle 
as the Arabian Nights’ or the ‘Morte 
@’Arthur.’ Swan’s translation, now reprinted, the 
only one into modern English, though far from 
common, is not so rare as to justify us in expatiat- 
ing upon a work which is known to every scholar, 
which is noteworthy among books casting light 
upon Shakespeare, Chaucer, Gower, Occleve, and 
Lydgate, has been printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
and included in the publications of the Roxburghe 
Club, and has received the comments of Douce, 
Tyrwhitt, Sir Frederic Madden, and Thomas War- 
ton. It is, moreover, held English in origin, was 
printed in Augsburg in 1489, has known in Ger- 
many some modern critical editions, and is closely 
associated with ‘ The Seven Sages’ and ‘ Dolapathos.’ 


An old French translation, which, in an edition by | 


Gustave Brunet, was included in the admirable | 


* Bibliotheque Elz¢évirienne,” bears the title of ‘ Le 


Violier des Histoires Romaines,’ and contains 149 | 


stories, against the 181] now reissued. It differs in 


many respects from the present version, and espe- | 


| 


Concerning the two editions we can only address 
the reader in the words of the famous Latin quota- 
tion, “‘ Utrum horum mavis accipe.” 


Jane Austen and her Times. By G. E. Mitton. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
A READABLE enough book in its way, ‘Jane Austen 
and her Times’ conveys a good idea of the influ- 
ences under which the novelist came and the con- 
ditions by which she was surrounded. A couple 
of chapters are devoted to her novels, members of 
her family are discussed in a chapter headed ‘ Pre- 
liminary and Discursive,’ and a dozen mildly stimu- 
lating pages are assigned to her childhood. More 
space is, however, occupied with the social and 
physical conditions among which she lived than with 
the part she played in the world, and the whole, 
though agreeable in perusal and illuminatory in 
some respects, barely escapes the charge of book- 
making. Not at all the sort of book-making is it 
which the author expressly reprobates as worse 
than useless and positively harmful, such as “a 


cially in having all the applications given in full, a | Synopsis of the plots of the novels told in bald and 
very dubious recommendation to the general reader. | commonplace language, without any of the sparkle 


Everything about the *Gesta Romanorum’ is un- 
certain—its authorship, its date, its provenance 
generally. All of which we are sure in these 
respects is that it is earlier than Boccaccio, who 
employs several of its fables. Many additions were 
made to it after its tirst appearance, and the number 


of tales is different in almost every edition. The) 


story of Apollonius of Tyre, which is the longest, 
and perhaps in its connexion with Shakespeare 
the most interesting, does not appear in the earlier 
editions. Beginning with a series of stories, real 
or imaginary, but in every case without the least 
historical value, concerning Roman emperors some- 
times unrecorded in history or, otherwheres, in 
fiction—we hear of emperors such as Merelaus, 
Solemius, Bononius, Lamartinus, &c., and some- 
times in strange and impossible association — it 
broadens its base, and deals with the ordinary 
characters of fiction and romance: ‘A certain king 
had a son,” and so forth. To those whom things 


ancient delight. the book is a mine of enjoyment. | 
In the notes are given comments of Douce, Warton, | 


and others : and Swan’s introduction, which, though 


not always happy in conjecture, is valuable, is | 


supplemented by a second of Mr. Baker, supplying 
all that the reader can wish to know. Mr. Baker’s 
task is well discharged, and the hook furnishes, in a 
popular form, one of the finest collections obtainable 
of medieval fiction. 

Mr. Wynnard Hooper’s edition of the same work, 
included in the eminently handsome, handy, and 
readable ‘‘ York Library” of Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
reaches us somewhat later than the edition with 
which it is coupled. It is, in fact, much earlier, 
having first seen the light in Bohn’s ‘‘ Standard 
Library.” Its appearance in so commodious a shape 
is, of course, a subject for congratulation. Books 
intended for or suited to the pocket have always 
made special appeal to our memories, recalling 
the time when there was little which could be 
slipped into pocket or knapsack except an 
Elzevir classic, and when the chances—on an 
excursion, say, in the Lakes, where it almost always 
rains—of being thrown upon the inn library were 
too formidable to be faced. To prevent such a 
calamity the ‘‘ York Library” reprint is ideal. 
Mr. Hooper's preface is, in addition, 
instructive, and the text is all that can be desired. 


of the original, so that even the extracts embedded 
in such a context seem flat and uninteresting.” 
The times depicted are, however, almost within 
living memories, though such, it must be confessed, 
are remote; the works laid under contribution are 
fairly familiar; and the language in which the 
information is conveyed is more fluent than signi- 
ficant. It is avowedly a background rather than a 
tigure which Miss Mitton aims at showing, and it 
is the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
during which half of Jane Austen’s works were 
written, rather than the opening years of the nine- 
teenth, in which they were all of them issued, 
that constitute her chief concern. It was a stormy 
world into which Jane Austen entered and in the 
midst of which she dwelt, yet her life seems to have 
been of the placidest. Born in the year of Bunker’s 
Hill, she lived through the American “ rebellion,” 
the French Revolution, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, and outlasted by a year or two the Hun- 
dred Days and Waterloo, witnessing the beginnin 
only of that period of discovery which ushere 
in the world of to-day. These things passed over 
her all but unnoticed, and might almost, so far as 
she is concerned, not have been. It is a mis- 
fortune that her letters, preserved by the happily 
named Cassandra, were bowdlerized by her, though 
not, of course, in the interests of decency; and 
it is to be regretted that Cassandra’s own 
letters, which could justify Jane in calling her 
‘‘the finest comic writer of the present age,” are 
lost. The points on which our author comments 
are matters such as the position of the clergy, not 
seldom poor enough in those days; the discom- 
forts of travel; the navy ; social life in London, the 
country, and in Bath; dress and fashion, and the 
like. Sometimes, too, the possession of much infor- 
mation is assumed on the part of the general reader, 
as when it is said (p. 203), ‘‘ Smollet’s [ste] pictures 
of life on board [ship] are too well known to quote.” 
A series of interesting full-page illustrations in- 
cludes family likenesses ; portraits of Jane Austen, 
Fanny Burney, Cowper, and Crabbe; designs by 
Bunbury, Hoppner, Morland, Loutherbourg, Copley, 
&c. ; views of Charing Cross, the little theatre in 
the Haymarket, &c., the whole constituting a 
volume offering many attractions and tending some- 
what to instruction. 


ae 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.— NOVEMBER. 


Ir the number of cumnae issued be a sign of 
book purchasers, trade with our old friends must 
indeed be prospering. 

Mr. Thomas Baker has a good list, largely devoted 
to English and Foreign Theology, including S. 
Thomas Aquinas, 18 vols. in 14, folio, 1570, 14. ; 
Baluzius, Vitze Paparum Avenionensium, Paris, 
1693, 10/7. 10s.; Psalterium Pentaglotton, 1516, 
5/. 5s. (this was the first Polyglot printed with the 
characters proper to each language) ; a complete set 
of the Bampton Lectures, 1780-1891, 35/.; and 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 88 vols., scarce, 
3l. 10s. There are a number of interesting items 
under Aldine. 


Mr. James G. Commin, of Exeter, has a set. of 
The Ancestor, 12 vols., 2/7. Under America is Las 
Casas’s ‘ Narrative,’ with De Bry’s plates, represent- 
ing the torments inflicted by the Spaniards on the 
Indians. This copy is in the original vellum, 
very rare, 1598, price 10/.. Other items include 7'he 
Archeological Journal, 1845-68, 25 vols., 4/. 15s. ; 
the first six volumes of Bentley’s Miscellany, 2. 5s. ; 
the first edition of Britton’s ‘ Antiquities of Great 
Britain,’ 1807-14, 4 vols. 2/. 5s.: Ackermann’s 
‘Westminster Abbey,’ 2 vols., 1812, 5/. 15s.; 
Princess Liechtenstein’s ‘Holland House,’ 1874, 
3/. 10s.; and a complete set of Lysons’s ‘ Magna 
Britannia,’ 1806-22, 12/. 12s. Under Oxford is a 
series of coloured plates representing university 
costumes, Ackermann, 1815, 1/. 15s. Under Numis- 
matic are several interesting items, including many 
of the publications of the Numismatic Society, 
1836-1904, 24/. 10s. There are important lists under 
Family History, also under Devon, Cornwall, and 
other counties. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has A’Beckett’s ‘Comic 
History of England,’ first edition, original cloth, 
1847, 3/. 3s.; Ainsworth’s ‘ Tower of London,’ first 
edition, in parts, 1840, 10/7. 10s.; ‘ Lavengro,’ first 
edition, 1/. 15s.; Higgins’s ‘The Celtic Druids,’ 
1829, 2/. 2s. ; Ebenezer Jones’s ‘Studies of Sensa- 
tion and Event,’ 1843, 27. 7s. 6d.: Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphosis,’ black letter, 1612, 6/. 6s. ; ‘Real Life 
in London,’ 1822-3, 6/. 6s. ; ‘The Works of Taylor, 
the Water Poet,’ 1630, 4/. 10s.; and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s ‘Posthumous Works,’ 1798, 2/. 2s. 
There are a number of interesting pamphlets ; and 
under ‘ Chevalier, The Young,’ is a very rare book, 
©The Poetical Works of the Inimitable Don 
Carlos, commonly called the Young Chevalier,’ 
1745, 1. 10s. Mr. Dobell tells us he ‘*has never 
seen another copy of it.” 


Mr. William Downing, of Birmingham, has the 
first edition of Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth,’ 
3/. 3s. (this contains passages omitted in later 
editions); Planché’s ‘Cyclopedia of Costume,’ 
6/. 6s. ; Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters,’ 1888, &/. 8s. ; 
Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ extremely scarce, 
38/. 10s. ; Rabelais, édition de luxe, 1890, 67. 6s. ; 
and Stow’s ‘Survey,’ a very fine copy, 1720, 
3/. 18s. 6d. There are some items of special interest 
relating to Birmingham. These include curious old 
documents, also letters of Boulton, Watt, and 
‘Thomas Warren, the Birmingham bookseller who 
invented cotton-spinning by machinery. He was a 
ston with Wyatt and Paul in the spinning 

usiness, as was also Cave, the founder of The 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have -a 
catalogue devoted to Topography, Heraldry, and 
Genealogy. A set of the Harleian Society’s pub- 
lications, 1869-93, is priced 27/. 10s. 

Mr. John Jeffery has some MSS., including ‘French 
Prisoners of War, 1798,’ which contains particulars 
as to their number, cost of food, &c., 25s. ; under 
India, ‘The Mystery of the Nassack Treasure,’ 25s. ; 
and under Africa, Correspondence between Wm. 
Shaw and the Colonial Government of the Cape 
respecting the carrying off of native children, 1840- 

844, Es. 

Mr. George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, has some 
curious old books from the library of the late John 
Scott, C.B., chiefly of Scottish interest. We note 
under John Knox ‘An Answer to a Letter of a. 
Jesuit,’ small 8vo, 1572. This is the first edition 
and extremely rare, 30/. The catalogue is illus- 
trated with facsimiles of some of the title-pages. 


Messrs. J. & J. Leighton have sent us Part IX., 
U—Z, of their catalogue of early printed books, 
manuscripts, and fine bindings. This completes 
the first alphabet, but recent purchases will require 
two or three more parts, with an index to the 
whole, forming a supplementary volume. This 
catalogue, with over 6,000 items and 1,350 illustra- 
tions, beautifully executed, is the largest illustrated 
catalogue of early printed books yet issued bya 
bookseller. Each item is of interest, but we have 
space to note only afew. Under Valturius is the 
earliest book with woodcuts executed in North 
Italy having a date, 1472, price 25/. There area 
number of rarities under Virgil, including a MS. of 
the fourteenth century, 12/. 12s.: another of the 
fifteenth, 30/.; and a Virgil with 200 extraordinary 
woodcuts, Strasburg, Reinhard of Gruningen, 1502, 
in early mosaic binding, 150/. Under Voragine is 
‘The Golden Legend,’ extremely rare, 1503, 55/. 
Wallis’s ‘London’s Armory,’ 1677, 10/. 10s., con- 
tains four more leaves than that in the British 
Museum. Walpole’s ‘Noble Authors,’ 5 vols., 
1806, is 247. Under Walton is the second edition 
of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 1655, 30/.; also the 
fourth, 1668, 18/. The Beckford copy of Weever’s 
* Ancient Funerall Monuments,’ 1631, is priced 18/. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. have a list of books devoted 
to the languages, literature, peoples, history, and 
geography of the Far East. This comprises selec- 
tions from several important private libraries, 
many of the items being of great interest. 


Mr. Alexander W. Macphail, of Edinburgh, 
has Billings’s ‘ Antiquities of Scotland,’ 1845-52, 
4l. 17s. 6d.; Burns's Poems, first Edinburgh edi- 
tion, 1787, 45s.; also the first London edition, 1787, 
6l. 6s., an exceptionally tall copy; Drummond’s 
‘Ancient Scottish Weapons,’ 1881, 42s. ; and Birk- 
beck Hill’s ‘ Footsteps of Dr. Johnson in Scotland,’ 
one of the 100 copies printed on vellum, 35s. The 
list includes paintings and coloured engravings. 
There is a French water-colour of Mary and Rizzio, 
in frame, 45s. A number of interesting items occur 
under Edinburgh and Jacobite. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, has a very 
large collection of Playbills, arranged and bound in 
119 vols., extending from 1779 to 1845, 1207. The 
entire number of bills exceeds 29,000. Under 
Cruikshank is Carey’s ‘ Life in Paris,’ original 
boards, 1822, 25/. A set of 7’he Builder, 1843-85, is 


Dalvimart’s ‘Costumes of Turkey,’ 1802, 2/. 10s. >. 
the late G. L. Craik’s ‘ Romance of the Peerage,” 
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1849, 17. 16s. ; acomplete set of the Folk-lore Society, 
IS7TS-1904, 30/.: [/lustrated London News, 1854-86, 
65 vols., 5.3 Lanquet’s ‘Epitome of Chronicles,’ 
1559, 2/. 2s.; Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ 
extra- illustrated, 9/. 10s.; Allan Cunningham’s 
‘Songs of Scotland,’ tirst edition, 1825, 18s. ; Morris's 
*Country Seats,’ 2/. 10s.; and Caradoc’s * Historie 
of Cambria,’ 1584, 6/7. 6s. There are many interest- 
ing items under Lancashire and Ireland. 


Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons have a list of valuable 
illustrated works. We mention a few: ‘Stattord 
Gallery,’ ISIS, 38 guineas; Piranesi’s ‘Rome,’ 1750, 
- 35 guineas; Heidelhoti's ‘Gallery of Fashion,’ 
45 guineas; Reynolds’s ‘Engraved W orks,’ 180 
guineas, and Graves and Cronin’s edition, 4 vols. , 
75 guineas; Meyrick’s ‘Antient Armour of cy 
3 vols., 8/. 15s. ; and Gravelot’s edition of the ‘ De- 
ecamerone,’ 5 vols., 15/7. 15s. There are important 
items under Ackermann, Alken, Costume, and 
Original Drawings. 


Mr. Harry H. Peach, of Leicester, has Dibdin’s 
* Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ 6/. 6s. ; Montaigne, 1603, 
5s. Gentleman's Magazine, 1731-1831, 10/. 10s. ; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s ‘ Plays, Novels,’ &c., 18s. 6d. : 
Musical Antiquarian Society, 5 vols. folio, 1/. 1s. ; 
Pinelli and Hullmandel’s ‘ Roman Costumes,’ 1820, 
30s.; and Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene,’ illustrated by 
Walter Crane, 4/. There are a number of items 
under Bibliography, Leicester, &c. 


Messrs. William Smith & Son, of Reading, have 
The Antiquarian Repertory, 4 vols. royal 4to, 1807, 
2]. 5s.; Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 9 vols., 
1812-14, 50s. ; Low’s ‘ British Catalogue of Books,’ 
1837-52, 10s. Gd. also*The English Catalogue, 
1835-63, scarce, 36s.: and the same, 1863-72, 20s. 
Under Publishing is a book dated 1844 (to be had 
for half-a-crown) on a proposed plan for super- 
seding ‘“‘the present system.” A glance at 7'he 
Atheneum will show how the ‘ system” has 
increased during the past sixty years. ‘Tracts for 
the Times,’ 5 vols. in 6, including 89 and 90, are 
offered at ISs. Under Poetry are some first edi- 
tions of Tennyson. Under Topographical occurs 
Brayley and Britton’s ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,’ large paper, 31 vols., 1801-18, 6/. 6s. Under 
Scotland is Dalyell’s * The Darker Superstitions of 
Scotland,’ 1835, 15s. Other items include Picker- 
ing’s beautiful edition of the ‘Decamerone’ in 
Ttalian, 1825, 2ls.: and Lamb's ‘Specimens of the 
Dramatic Poets,’ extra-illustrated, 1893, 50s. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current for 
2] October contains a large collection of works on 
Philosophy, Sociology, and Political Economy. We 
note Agrippa’s ‘The Vanitie and Uncertaintie of 
Artes and Sciences,’ 1575, tall copy, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; the 
tirst edition of Bacon, 1625, 8/. 8s.; and a copy of 
Milman’s ‘ History of Christianity’ which belonged 
to Buckle, and contains over a hundred pages of his 
manuseript notes, 9/. 9s. Other items include 
Locke's ‘Humane Understanding,’ 1690, 8/. 8». ; 
Marcus Aurelius, first edition, 1634, uncut, 17. 10s. ; 
the Library Edition of John Stuart Mill’s works, 
very scarce, 1848-74, 13/7. 13s.; Daneau’s ‘ Dialogue 
of Witches,’ 1575, very rare, 9/. 9s. ; Charter granted 
to Massachusetts by William and Mary, 2 vols., 1726, 
18/. 18s.; Anthropological Society’s Publications, 
exceedingly rare, 50 vols., 25/.; Bentham’s ‘ Works.’ 
1843, 8/. 10s. ; Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s ‘ Works,’ 


scarce, 1832-64, 6/, 6s.; and a choice set of the | 


Statistical Society's Jowrnal, There is a quan- 
tity of literature relating to the Corn Laws, also a 
long list of trials. 


Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has an in 
teresting miscellaneous list. We note Sir Thomas 
Browne's Works,’ Pickering, 1836, 27. 10s. : ‘Sense 
and Sensibility,’ second edition, 1813, 9s. Gd.; Capt. 
Malet’s ' Annals of the Road,’ 5s. ; first editions 
of Maria Edgeworth ; and Miss Ferrier’s ‘ Inherit- 
ance,’ first edition, 1824, 1/. ls. There are a number 
of items under Lancashire, also under Robert Owen, 
including tive volumes of The New Moral World, 
1835-45, 67. 10s. The items under Sport include 
“Cook on Fox-Hunting,’ 1826, 7/7. 7s. 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s Short Catalogue 15 
contains nearly four hundred items, all more or less 
scarce. Under Americana is a volume containing 
Maynos'’s speech delivered 13 December, 1492, which 
‘*clearly shows that the existence of vast lands in 
the Atlantic was positively known before Columbus 
returned from his first voyage.” Under China and 
Japan is Pinto’s * Voyages,’ 1678, 2/. 10s. The first 
edition of Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary’ contains his 
travels through Europe and Great Britain, and 
gives the number of miles, rates of coaches, and 
daily expenses, 1617, 10/. 10s. Under Dante is 
much of interest in many rare editions, 1484-91. 
Under Dryden are first editions. There are also 
rarities under Boccaccio. 


Owing to pressure on our space the notices of 
foreign catalogues are held over till next week. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, ——s after the exact 
ted dy the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

(‘‘ French Biographical Dictionaries”),— 
We know of no biographical dictionary in French 
devoted solely to Frenchmen. The two great French 
biographical dictionaries are general. 

Sr. Swirury.—Will, of course, appear. 

Yarroo.—Not suitable for our columns. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we caa make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (NOVEMBER). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
24, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Close to Piccadilly Circus). 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. M. VOYNICH, 
68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W., 
HAS FOR SALE VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
Incunabula, Woodcuts, English Litera- 
ture, Shakespeariana, &c., 
COLLECTION of UNKNOWN BOOKS 


(to be sold as a Collection only). 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 


GLAISHER’S 
REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE, 


IS NOW READY. 


Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE, POPULAR REPRINTS, &c. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, 


University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE. 


The under-mentioned CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS will be sent post free to any address :— 


12, {Moral Sciences. 
| Trade and Economics. 
13. Classics and Philology. 
14. Subjects and Books prescribed for 


Cambridge Examinations, 


4, Petty Cury and 18, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


43, Bridge Street, MANCHESTER. 
The following Catalogues sent free on application :— 

VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 

OLD-TIME LITERATURE. 

SPORTING BOOKS. 

BOOKS of the “SIXTIES.” 

SHAKESPEARE and the DRAMA. 

YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Books and Libraries purchased or Valued 
for Probate. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING BOOKS 
AND PRINTS (1,837 Items), 
Including Sports and Pastimes, Racing, Shooting, Boxing, 
Military, Naval, Napoleonica, Ballooning, Travels, America, 

Australia, Canada, &c, 


Post free on receipt of two stamps of 


JAMES RIMELL & SON 


53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
OLD BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS BOUGHT. 


Post free on application. 


(CATALOGUE of CURIOUS, OLD, and RARE 
BOOKS, 


mostly from the Library of the late 
JOHN SCOTT, Esq., C.B., of Halkshill. 


Chiefly of Scottish interest, and including many extremely 
Rare Works by John Knox, George Buchanan, and other 
Scottish Writers of the Reformation Period, examples of 
Early Scottish Printing, Scottish Family Histories, Early 
Works in Science, Inventions, and Arithmetic, Manu- 
scripts, examples of Binding, &c. (illustrated by Fac- 
‘similes), on Sale by 


GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 


33, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A large Stock of Old and Rare Books in 
English Literature, including Poetry and the 
Drama; Shakespeariana; First Editions of 
Famous Authors; Manuscripts; Illustrated 
Books, &c. 
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CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
A Series of Faithful Reproductions of the Original Texts of Classical English Writers. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN 
FLETCHER. 


In 10 Volumes. 

The Text Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., of Trinity College and the Inner Temple. 
Subscribers for Complete Sets are entitled to purchase copies at the rate of 2/. net for the Set of 10 Volumes, 
payable in ten instalments of 4s. net, on the publication of each Volume. 

NOW READY. VOL. I. 


Vol. 1.—The MAIDS TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KING and NO KING, The 


SCORNFUL LADY, The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS (including hitherto unpublished material). Edited 


by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. In3 vols. Vol. I. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. _[/mmediately. 


JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE and DEATH of MR. BADMAN, and The HOLY WAR. 


The Text Edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D. Large crown 8vo, 4s. éd. net. (/mmediately. 


MATTHEW PRIOR: POEMS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS. The Text Edited by A. R. 


WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. [Now ready, 


ABRAHAM COWLEY: POEMS (Miscellanies, The Mistress, Pindarique Odes, Davideis, 
Verses Written on Several Occasions.) The Text Kdited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, “Noo pes 
‘ow ready. 
NOTES and QUER/ES.—‘‘ An edition to gladden the heart of the scholar......Cowley is to be vestadied in this 


fascinating edition.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ The book is beautifully produced, and the work of editing and collating is done with real care and 


minuteness.” 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ This volume should make a strong appeal to students of the literature of the first half of the 


seventeenth century.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Study of Medieval and Modern Literature 
and Philology. 


Edited by JOHN G. ROBERTSON, with the assistance of an Advisory Board. 
NOW READY, VOL. I. NO. 1, OCTOBER, 1905. 

The MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW will appear four times a year, in October, January, April, and July, and the 
Annual Subscription will be 8s. net, payable in advance, the cost of single numbers 2s. 6d. net (post free 8s. 6d. and 2s, 8d. 
respectively, with the corresponding equivalents in foreign moneys). 

A Prospectus will be sent on application, 


The CARE of ANCIENT MONUMENTS. An Account of the Legislative and 


other Measures adopted in European Countries for Protecting Ancient Monuments and Objects and Scenes of 
Natural Beauty, and for Preserving the Aspect of Historical Cities. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Watson 
Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS on FOUR PLAYS of EURIPIDES: Andromache, Helen, Heracles, 


Orestes. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly ready. 


BACCHYLIDES. The Poems and Fragments. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Prose Translation, by Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Kegius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College 
in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK EPIGRAPHY. Part II. The Inscriptions of 
Attica. Edited by E. S. ROBERTS, M.A., Master of Gonville and Caius College, and EK. A. GARDNER, M.A., 
Yates Professor of Archeology at University College, London. Demy 8vo, 2ls. 

Part I., already issued, 18s., contains The ARCHAIC INSCRIPTIONS and the GREEK ALPHABET. Edited by 

E. S. ROBERTS, M.A. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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